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THE ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF OFFICE WORK 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A. The Nature of Office Work 


Office work is found in every activity which 
requires the “gathering, classification, and preservation 
of data of all sorts; the making, using, and preservation 
of all kinds of records; the analysis and utilization of 
these data in planning, executing, and determining the 
results of operation; the preparation, issuing, and pres- 
ervation of instructions and orders; and the composition, 
copying, and filing of written messages. "+ 

Since office work is largely performed by per- 
sons called “clerks,” the term "clerical work" is gener- 
ally accepted as a synonym for “office work." There is 
a distinct advantage in using the functional designation, 
"clerical work," since its use does not imply that work 
of this nature is necessarily performed in an office. 
That is, clerical work is clerical work wherever it is 


found--whether in an office, a store, a factory, the home, 


(1)W. H. Leffingwell, Office Management, p. 1. 


or anywhere else. When a person, be he clerk or execu- 
tive, is writing, he is performing clerical work. An 
advertising man who keeps his own file of specimens, 
clippings, and so forth, is doing clerical work whenever 
he puts material in his files or takes it out. A sales- 
man writing out his report at the end of the day is en- 
gaged in clerical work. These examples of office and 
clerical work could be multiplied indefinitely. Their 
significance lies in the conclusion that nearly everybody 
is engaged in doing clerical work to some extent and in 
the obvious fact that any activity which is so widespread 
and universal must be somewhat difficult to bring under 
satisfactory control. 

Nor does the nature of the institution within 
which the work is done vary its inherent nature. Steno- 
graphic work is stenographic work, whether performed in a 
bank, a factory, a church office, or a hotel; its inherent 
characteristics are the same everywhere. 

There is one feature of office work, however, 
which is not always recognized; that is its facilitating 
nature. In and of itself, office work has no value; no 
one does office work for the sake of doing the work. 
Office work is done to facilitate the performance of 
other functions. A record is made, not for the sake of 
writing, but to preserve the information recorded. A 
check is made out, not for the purpose of writing, but 


to facilitate the payment of an obligation. Order blanks 


are filled in, not for the exercise of writing, but to 
facilitate the filling of an order. Accounts are kept, 
not for the sake of keeping accounts, but to facilitate 
some other purpose, whether that purpose be to show what 
the business is doing, to demonstrate what results have 
come from hopefully made plans, or merely to satisfy the 
income tax collector. 

The importance of recognizing this facilitating 
aspect of office work may be appreciated by considering 
two simple questions; 

First, is the object to be accomplished worth 
the effort and cost of doing the work? 

Second, if so, is the work being done as well 
and as promptly as it should be? 

In the satisfactory answers to these two ques- 
tions will be found a measure of the effectiveness of 
office management, which, on the one hand, seeks to render 
to other functional departments the best clerical service 
possible, and, on the other hand, tries to keep the cost 
of such service within reasonable bounds. 

At this point it might be well to list a few 
of the more commonly recognized forms of office work, 
in order to demonstrate the similarity of the work. 

The list is by no means complete; only four headings 


are given, but they will suffice. 


The making of 
entering 
entering 
entering 
entering 
entering 


The gathering 


records: 


orders in a sales department 

charges in a sales ledger 

the minutes of a directors' meeting 
information on employee's records 
grades in an educational institution 


of data: 


from sales slips in retail stores 


from sales invoices in any business 


from the 


registration cards of a college 


from material requisitions in a factory 


from salesmen's reports 


The composition and copying of written messages: 


dictating to a stenographer or secretary 


dictating to a dictating machine 


typing a 


letter on the typewriter 


writing out notes in longhand 


making out bills and statements 


the making of carbon copies 


duplicating bulletins to department heads 


by carbon copies 


by hektograph 


by mimeograph 


by multigraph 


The filing of letters and papers of all kinds: 
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office work should be men- 

tioned briefly, the intangible services such as telephone 

switchboard service, messenger or office boy service, janitor 
service, and the service of stationery supply Since services 
such as these are rendered to all departments, the responsi- 
bility for their effective operation and maintenance is usually 


is frequently called the office 


At at 


placed upon an individual who 


| 


B. "Organization" Defined and Explained 


The word “organization” is commonly used in 
two ways: Technically, it refers to the scheme or plan 
by which one's resources are marshalled and deployed in 
order to carry out certain more or less well-defined ob- 
jectives. Just as frequently, the term is also applied 
to the group of individuals under a common head, regard- 
less of the presence or absence of any technical organi- 
zation as such. 

Thus, when the statement, "He has a good organi- 


1 


zation,” is made, it usually refers to the set-up, or 


structure. But when one says, “Please inform the members 


of your organization," 


there is no thought of technical 
arrangement, merely the group as a group. So also does 
one refer to conditions "within the organization." 

For present purposes, and to simplify the dis- 
cussion, the technical meaning is the one referred to 
when the term “organization” is used in this paper. We 
are concerned with the set-up, the structure, the 
arrangement and disposition of our resources as directed 


toward the accomplishment of an objective. Moreover, 


our discussion will probably have more direct reference 


to the organization of the human resources than to that 
of other facilities, such as equipment, supplies, working 
conditions, location, finances, and so forth. 

The dictionary defines "organize" as "to give 
life or being to." Here we have a distinctly dynamic 
aspect of the meaning of "organization," as something 
which gives life or being to the accomplishment of some 
objective. 

One authority defines organization as "the 
coordinating and interrelating of the various functions 
of a business in such a way as to promote its most 
effective operation as a whole."° 

Another says, “Organization relates to the 
arrangement of separately functioning but mutually 
dependent parts. "4 

Professor Cornell of New York University says, 
"Organization means the structure or form of an enter- 
prise and the arrangement of all parts thereof ina 
suitable manner for use or service. It further includes 
the individuals to carry on the work, together with their 


relationships and contacts with one another. Organization 


may be considered as the structural element in business."° 


(3)P.M.Atkins, "Organization and Its Graphic Record,” 
Administration, Vol.V, No.3d, p. “ane 

(4)P. White, Business Management , ps 82s 

(5)W.B.Cornell, Organization and and Management, p. 35. 


Russell Robb, in his Lectures on Organization, 
at the Harvard Business School, says, "We can conceive 
of no real organization without a structure of some kind, 
without a definite plan."° 

Professor Lansburgh says, "By organization is 
meant the structure of an enterprise, especially from the 
standpoint of the development of the duties and functions 
of the parts thereof. Organization carries out its pur- 
pose by determining the scope and limits of each individual 
or group of individuals in a business undertaking, together 
7 


with their relationships and contacts with each other. 


Professor Walters of Purdue says, “Organization 


fer 


is the division of work into its proper functions, jobs, 


and elements; their arrangement into correct relationships 
and the assignment of them to individuals with clear defi- 
nitions of responsibility, authority, and duties which will 
accomplish the policies of the establishment."~ 

Lee Galloway says, "The organization of a business 
is the mechanism by means of which the plans and orders of 
its executives are carried out." 

John H. MacDonald of the National Broadcasting 


Company says, “Organization may be definied as the division 


)R. Robo, Lectures on Organization, p. 17. 
)R. He Lensburgh, Industrial Jianagement, p. 38. 
)J. E. Walters, Modern Management, p. 46. 


rs 
vu 
Le. Galloway, Office Manag zement , De d- 


of a complex objective into minor activities, each of 
which is within the scope of individual effort, "21° 
Dean Kimball of Cornell says, "Organization 
embraces the duties of designating the departments and 
personnel that are to carry on the work, defining their 
functions and specifying the relations that are to exist 
between departments and between individuals. 
Another interesting statement runs thus: "When- 
ever two or more persons combine their efforts in a defi- 
nite way for a given purpose, we have an organization. 
To be more specific, organization consists of relation- 
ships not only between one person and another, as between 
a superintendent and a foreman, but between people and 
the work to which they are assignea."14 
Diemer says, "Good organization links together 
the objectives to be attained with every activity neces- 
sary to accomplish the given purpose. It combines and 
arranges personnel and sets up divisional, departmental, 
and individual responsibilities. In a well-organized 
undertaking, whether it be a department or an entire 


company, the routine procedure is established for all 


(10)J. H. MacDonald, Office Management, p. 23. 


(11)D. 5S. Kimball, Principles of Industrial Organi- 
zation, p. 140. 

(12)c. C. Balderston, V. S. Karabacz, and R. P. Brecht, 
Management of an Enterprise, p. 593. 
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sel 


ordinary and usual events. In a good organization it 
is definitely known who is responsible for each activity."+° 

Two other authorities make the following state- 
ment; "Organization has to do with the correlation of the 
work to be accomplished with units of human effort, and 
with the structural arrangement of the units of effort 
for the purpose of their control." 14 

"Organization is something in addition to the 
aggregation of all the component parts; it is of the 
nature of an invisible force having no physical source 
put capable of producing definite measurable results."2° 

Professor Matherly says, “Business organization 
is the process of designing, arranging, and building up 
an effective economic unit. It involves the planning and 
setting up of mechanisms, means, and devices for the 
accomplishment of predetermined ends. It has to do with 
the proper proportioning of productive resources and 
their correlation with human faculties so as to produce 


the largest volume of profits. It concerns the arrange- 


ment of the parts of the business organism so as to 


provide the most effective means by which to apply human 


and material energy to the creation of marketable goods." 16 


of Production Organization, p. 7. 
(16)W. J. Matherly, The Principles of Business Management, 
ps 8% 
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Stockder has this to say: “Organization strikes 
the problem from the angle of the technique involved in 
making those internal arrangements that are necessary or 
desirable to secure efficiency in the administration and 
operation of the enterprise."17 

Oliver Sheldon says, “Organization is the process 
of so combining the work which individuals or groups have 
to perform with the facilities necessary for its execution 
that the duties, so formed, provide the best channels for 
the efficient, systematic, positive, and coordinated 
application of the available effort." 18 

Rubey says, “Organization may be defined as the 
laying out of the duties of individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals and of the line through which authority flows, 
so that the objects of the undertaking may be realized, "19 

Jones contributes the following: "The aim of 
an organization is to establish such a series of relation- 
ships between the individuals involved in an enterprise 
that joint action without conflict is possible in the 
accomplishment of a common task. There must be an 
organization of thought in order that there may be an 


organization of wil1."”° 


(17)A. H. Stockder, Business Ownership Organization, p. v. 

(18)The Philosophy of Management, p. S2. — 

(19)H. Rubey, Industrial Organization, p. 52. 

(20)E. D. Jones, The Administration of Industrial Enter- 
prises, p. 149. Sen eat. . 2osce,eo. 


Three well-known authorities combine on the 
following statement; "It is plain that organization means, 
fundamentally, the division of responsibilities and the 
assignment of each major and minor responsibility to an 
individual who is held accountable for properly discharging 
his particular responsibility."°+ 

In selecting the foregoing statements from a 
wide range of authorities, I have not endeavored to find 
a definition of good organization, but merely of organi- 
zation as such. In concluding this section, let me give 
my own definition of good organization, which, after all, 
is what we are primarily and fundamentally interested in: 

Good organization exists when each member of 
the group, already selected for his competency, is given 
a definite assignment and a stated time for carrying it 
out. The assignment is within his ability to perform, 
he understands what he is to do, how he is to do it, and 
when he is to do it. He is provided with the necessary 
facilities for accomplishing his appointed task, including 
proper materials, suitable equipment, competent assistance, 
and adequate supervision. Were I to add “under good 


' 


working conditions," we should have an ideal set-up for 


accomplishing our objective. 


(21)W. Re Bassett, B. A. Franklin, and H. S. Dennison, 


Business Management, Vol. viii, pp.19,20. 
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C. The Meaning of Direction and Control. 


Someone said, "You must either be a boss or 
have one." Most people do not work effectively except 
under direction. Whether this condition is due to 
inertia, to inability to drive oneself independently, 
or to human nature in general would perhaps be difficult 
to determine precisely. That it is generally recognized 
may be quickly discerned by recalling some of the old 
maxims and proverbs: “He that by the plough would thrive, 
himself must either hold or drive." "The eye of the 
master does more work than both his hands." "To leave 
employees unsupervised is like leaving your pocketbook 
open." “When the cat's away, the mice will play.” 

To obtain the most satisfactory results from 
any group of people, then, the efforts of the group must 
be directed, that is, by indicating the course to be taken, 
by giving necessary instructions for taking it, and by 
getting the work started and under way. 

Intelligent direction mst have a plan of some 
kind, lest the efforts of the group be dissipated and 


valuable time lost by drifting. A chart is of no value 


unless used, and a compass is of slight value without a 


SSS ———— 
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chart. The chart shows the course to be followed, and 

the compass shows whether we are headed in the right 
direction. Given the plan to be followed, the director 

of the group, whether he be called a supervisor, a manager, 
a department head, or an executive, has the responsbility 
of making clear to each member of the group just what is 


expected of him. This is the first element in direction, 


and may be called the assignment. If the assignee knows 


how to carry out his assignment, instruction in his duties 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| is not necessary--it has already been imparted to or abd- | 

sorbed by the individual, who now awaits the order to . 

proceed. | 
| 

| This order to proceed may be given by the 

| director at the time action is to commence, or it may be | 

| given with the assignment, which then states the time at 

| which action is required, placing upon the individual 

the responsibility of taking the action at the time indi- 

| cated. (This is sometimes called "taking the initiative," 

| a term which is correctly used, provided its true meaning 


is understood. The individual initiates the action, but 


| does not necessarily initiate the plan, idea, or order 
| which results in the action being taken.) 


It is worth while to pause a moment at this 
} 


point and call attention to the fact that direction is 


not merely making an assignment, or giving instructions, 
or giving orders. It is all three, and all three must 
be observed if the direction is to be effective. It 
probably can not be emphasized too strongly that "taking 
it for granted that the members of a group will do what 
they are supposed to do" is not direction, nor is it 
even intelligent, although many an otherwise intelligent 
person in an executive position proudly boasts of his 
efficient organization and of how he leaves things to 
his subordinates; if the truth were known (and an analysis 
would show the truth), his organization may be honeycombed 
with ignorance (frequently miscalled "misunderstanding," 
politics, and inefficiency). The inevitable result of 
such a policy is delay in getting work done, a larger 
staff than is necessary (or an overworked staff), an 
uneasiness among the members of the staff, and constant . 
and continued dissatisfaction with the conditions of 
employment, except for those who happen to be in the 
ascendancy at the moment, the so-called "fair-haired 
youths." 

Let it not be forgotten that assignments must 
either be accompanied or followed by definite orders to 


proceed. A schedule or time-table is sufficient if it 


is followed. This brings us to the question of control. 
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"Gontrol” is not easy to define. It combines 
knowledge with power--knowledge that one's plans are or 
are not being followed, and power to compel compliance 
with orders, that is, authority. Authority may be actual 
or assumed. it is actual if it is conferred by another 
with authority to confer; it is assumed if it has been 
seized by the one who exercises it. In any case, 
authority is an essential element of control. 

The other element, knowledge, is often more 
important than authority, since the possession of know- 
ledge puts the possessor in position to know what to do 
to bring about the desired results. One with authority, 
but without adequate knowledge, may act, but the action 
is likely to be unintelligent, since it is uninformed. 

Davis and Stetson, in their excellent work 
on office administration, °” present the following chart, 
which illustrates admirably the part that knowledge 
plays in control: 

THE MEANING OF CONTROL 
1. Knowing exactly what work is to be done 
a. as to quantity 
b. as to quality 
c. as to time available 
2 Knowing what resources are available for doing that work 
a. as to personnel 
b. as to materials 


ce. as to equipment 
d. as to other facilities 


(22)T.L.Davis and G.Stetson, Office Administration, p. 317. 


a / 


Knowing that the work has been done, or is being done 
a. with the resources available 
b. within the time available 
ce. at a reasonable cost 
ad. in accord with the required standard o 


Knowing immediately of any delays, hold-ups, or variations 
ae ag to the happening 
b. as to the cause 
c. as to the remedy 


Knowing what is being done to remove such hindrances 
ae as to who is doing it 
b. as to how he is doing it 
ce. as to what it is costing 
d. as to when it will be done 


Knowing when it is done 
ae as to time finished 
be. as to guality of the finished job 
c. as to final cost 
dad. as to who did it 


Knowing that recurrences are guarded against 


a. in what way 

b. by whom 

c. at what cost 

d. with what provision for periodic 


D. Aspects of Centralization. 


To centralize, according to the dictionary, 
means "to draw or bring to one chief or middle point; 
to bring under one control or system. "9 

At first glance, the thought in this defini- 
tion seems to be that centralization means centraliza- 
tion of control; that is probably the conception of 
most people. In management practice, however, there 
are two kinds of centralization--contralization of 
control and centralization of location. 

Consider, first, centralization of location, 
or physical centralization, as it is sometimes called. 
Physical centralization exists when all or the greater 
part of work of the same nature is done at one central 
point. When all the stenographers in an office are 
brought together in a central stenographic department, 


we have physical centralization. Likewise, when all of 


the accounting work of a concern is done at the home 
office instead of at the various branches, there is 
physical centralization. 

To be sure, physical centralization is 
usually accompanied by centralization of control; but 


there may be centralization of control without centrali- 


(23)Winston Simplified Dictionary, Advanced Edition. 


zation of location, as where each branch keeps its own 
books, but each branch bookkeeper is responsible to and 
takes orders from the chief accountant at the home office. 
In this illustration, the chief accountant exercises cen- 
tralized control over the bookkeeping, which is itself, 
however, decentralized; whereas, if all the bookkeeping 
were done at the home office instead of at the branches, 
the chief accountant would not only exercise a central- 
ized control--he would also have direct physical control 
by reason of the physical centralization of all bookkeep- 
ing operations at one central point. 

Many concerns have what is called a "general 


office," 


in charge of an office manager. Here are 
brought together those employees who do the bookkeeping 
and accounting, filing, stenographic work, mail and 
messenger work, and so on. This work is under the 
direct supervision of the general office manager. He 
has centralization of location and centralization of 
control. The general office manager is responsible 

for getting the work done, and also, frequently, but 
not always, for the methods by which the work is done. 
His authority may not extend beyond the confines of 


ao 


the general office; but within those confines he has 
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authority, and he has a knowledge of what is going on-- 
in other words, he has control. 

In addition to a general office, however, a 
concern may have branch offices under branch managers. 
In some cases, these branch offices are purely sales 


offices;"* in others they are primarily for service 


; 25 
to customers. 
Since the primary function of a sales branch 
is to get sales, the branch manager is essentially a 


g 
salesman or salesmanager. The term, “branch sales 


' would be more nearly applicable to his 


manager, 
function. Regardless of his title, however, if the 

branch manager has an office staff, doing office work, 
then the branch manager has office management respon- 
sibilities, which means that he divides his attention 


between office management and sales management. ‘This 


is not desirable, because it is not effective. The 


controller of the American Optical Company made the 
following statement at an annual conference of the 
National Office Management Association: 

"Our branch « * + is a selling office, and 
never yet, no matter how hard we try, have we been able 
to make an office manager, as you all must use the tern, 


PB 
or even a bookkeeper, out of a salesman. "7® 


(24)Proceedings, National Office Management Association, 
coco. 1). 
(25)Ibid., 1924, p. 32. 
(26)Tbid., 1926, p. 17. 


ee ee 


Some concerns get around the problem by 


hiring an assistant branch manager who acts as the 
inside man and is really a chief clerk, responsible \ 
to the branch manager for the clerical work of the 
branch. If the assistant branch manager is competent, | 
this arrangement frees the branch manager for sales : 
activities without neglecting the office work. | 
Still other concerns put a chief clerk into 
the branch office to take charge of the clerical work, | 
but make him responsible to the general office manager | 
at the home office. Here there is physical decentrali- 
zation with centralization of control. 
Probably the most effective and outstanding 
instance of physical decentralization accompanied by 
a high degree of centralized control is the set-up of 
General Motors, as described by its vice-presidents in 
Management and Administration, Volume VII, Numbers 1 to 


5, inclusive. "The Mobilization of Cash Reserves" pro- 


vides a pertinent illustration. Formerly, each operating 


division handled its own cash. At a time when one unit 


might have a surplus, another unit might be borrowing 


ct 
fe 


from banks. Interplant transactions were settled by | 
remittances sent through the mails. To correct these 


undesirable situations, "there were established central 


reservoirs and a system for handling the cash deposits 
of all units by telegraph. In place of slow remittances 
by mail, there were substituted telegraphic transfers of 
funds. *« * The service thus rendered (to the divisions 
and subdivisions) resembles very closely that performed 
by the Federal Reserve System for the national banks of 


the country. "2? 


(27)Management and Administration, Vol. vii, No.1,pp.21,22 


E. The Functional Office Manager. By “functional 


office manager" is meant an office manager who is 


responsible for the office function of the company 
wherever the work is performed--at the main office, 


at branch offices, and at factory offices. The 


functional office manager is responsible for deter- 


mining how the office work is performed and for 


seeing that it is performed that way. He makes him- 
self thoroughly familiar with the clerical work 
required by the operations of the company, wherever 
performed; he coordinates the office work of each 
part with that of all the other parts; he studies 


the best way of performing each kind of work and 


establishes uniform work methods; he prepares written . 


standard practice instructions and sees that they 
are followed; he builds efficient routines and relates 
them to each other with the purpose of shortening 


operation times and eliminating duplication of work; 


he designs and redesigns forms to accomplish their 
purposes most effectively; he sets up specifications 
for each position of a clerical nature in the company 


and provides standard methods of selecting, training, 


and supervising the clerical workers; he determines 


fair rates of pay for each kind of office work, 


establishes standards of performance, sets up methods 

of measuring performance, and provides an incentive 
system for accomplishment. The only difference between 
the functional office manager and any other good office 
manager is that most office managers are limited in 
jurisdiction to the groups under their immediate per- 
sonal supervision, while the functional office manager's 
jurisdiction over clerical work is unlimited--he is 
responsible for office and clerical work wherever it is 


performed in the company. 


THE APPLICATION OF ORGANIZATION PRINCIPLES TO OFFICE WORK 


Although organization principles as such 
do not change, whether applied to office work or to 
any other kind of work, nevertheless the application 
of the principles may vary, dependent upon two con- 
siderations: first, the size of the concern, and 
second, the type of business. Both of these factors 
may have a very definite influence upon the applica- 
tion of principles of organization to the performance 
of office work and upon the particular form of organi- 
zation chosen. 

There are also other influences which may 
affect the form of organization, chief among which 
are. probably those concerned with the personnel, both 
executive and clerical, as will be explained shortly. 

Finally, despite the above influences, which 
we are about to consider, there are real advantages in 
contemplating a standard form of organization, or a 


form that very nearly approaches a standard. These 


advantages we shall also examine. 
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A. Office Organization. 


As a basis for our discussion, let us agree on 
a comprehensive statement of what office organization is. 
Office organization is the division of office work into 
its proper functions, jobs, and elements; the division of 
office responsibilities and their arrangement into correct 
relationships; the laying out of the duties of individuals 
and of the line through which authority flows; the assign- 
ment of duties and responsibilities to individuals, with a 


, 3 


clear statement and understanding of the duties assigned 
and of the extent of the individual's responsibility and 
authority, so that it is definitely known not only who 

is responsible for each office activity, but that he will 
be held accountable for properly discharging his responsi- 


bility. This statement includes the best of what we have 
previously quoted from the authorities. “© 

The above definition is in harmony with the 
requirements of good organization, which exists when each 
member of the group, already selected for his competency, 
is given a definite assignment and a stated time for 
carrying it out. The assignment is within his ability 
to perform, he understands what he is to do, how he is 


to do it, and when he is to do it. He is provided with 


(28) supra, pp. 7-13. 
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the necessary facilities for accomplishing his appointed ! 
task, including proper materials, suitable equipment, 
competent assistance, and adequate supervision, under ' 
good working conditions. °° ] 
Modern business moves at such a rapid pace 
that executives are impatient for results. Any suggestion | 
which seems likely to interpose a delay between the 
request for action and the attainment of the desired 
result becomes merely an annoyance, something to be mini- 
mized, if indeed it is to be tolerated at all. Since 
the value of an executive lies in his ability to get 


things done, and since he is aware that his worth to 


the organization of which he is a part will be measured 


largely by what he succeeds in getting done, every 
executive has his eye on results rather than on the 
methods of getting those results. 

In consequence, results are obtained, but 
often by an extravagant expenditure of human energy, 
an unnecessary waste of materials, and an undue strain 
on tempers and nerves, comparable perhaps to what might 
be expected if an aggressive military officer sent into 


action an undisciplined, untrained unit without adequate 


preparation. Such action may be occasionally necessary 


(29) supra, p. 13. 
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in war. It should not be necessary in business, except 
where lack of foresight and forethought has brought one 
to the brink of an emergency. The things that are likely 
to arise in any business may ordinarily be calculated 
with reasonable accuracy, the only uncertainty being the 
time of happening; and even that may be controlled some- 
what if reasonably anticipated. 

In view of what has been stated in the preceding 
paragraph, it is not surprising to learn that when it is 
proposed to apply to the organization of office work the 
principles stated above, some executives become impatient 
and feel that it is a waste of time. "After all, there's 
nothing very difficult about office work; why go to all 
that trouble?" is the reaction, frequently present, if 
not expressed. The office manager of a four-billion- 
dollar: concern expressed the same thought to me when I 
asked him why he was contemplating a change from his 
present connection to a mech smaller concern. This is 
what he said: "Whenever I go to the officers with an 
improved plan for handling the office detail, I am 
greeted with this remark: ‘Aren't we doing well enough 


now? Aren't we making good profits? Why disturb your 


smooth-running routine?' I have to sell the officers on 


practically every idea I present. I 


pleasure out of the job." This same office manager 


told me that he had reduced the time required to handle 


an order from two weeks to two hours! And yet---! 


If the officers of 


ten thousand clerks denmur to 


2 ae 
et 


a huge organization wit 


such improvements which 


have already shown such advantages, what can be expected 


of a small concern with only 


afew clerks? Certainly 


it would seem a waste of time to bother with trying to 


apply organization principles in such cases. A little 


4 


consideration, however, may throw a different light on 


the situation. 


The main difference between the large organi- 


zation and the small one is the number of :clerks available 


to do the work. 
in the larger concern, but t 
to do it. 
cern, but there is less work 
eape. in the larger concern 
of work, making possible the 
so that there may be several 


+ 


of work. In 


fs 


there 


be fewer workers doing the sam 


workers doing several kinds 


| 


the smaller concern, on the other hand, 


of work each. 


There is naturally more work to be done 
here are many more workers 


There are fewer workers in the smaller con- 


be De Gone, “inv 
there is more of each kind 


specialization of workers, 


a) 
Teh 


workers doing the same 


= 


s less of each kind of work, so that there will 


oO 


rind of work, and more 


in fact, the 
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smaller the office, the more versatile each employee must 


be, until we reach the "one-man office," 


where one person 
does all the work, and where it should be obvious that 
both the elimination of unnecessary work and the better 
organization of necessary work are imperative. tUnfortu- 
nately, many small business men get so tangled up in 
detail that they can not see the forest for the trees. 


Perhaps, therefore, it would be well to consider office 


organization in the small office first. 


1. Office Organization in Small Concerns. 


Just as there is no such thing as an “average 
man," so there is no uniform agreement as to when a con- 
cern is no longer small, but large. Probably nothing 
less than a comparison of certain factors in concerns 
in the same lines of business would give any indication 
of size, which is, after all, almost purely relative. 

I have in mind two concerns doing very nearly 
the same dollar volume of business. These concerns are 
in quite different fields, except that both are manu- 
facturers. In one concern the size of order varies from 
$20 to $100. In the other concern, the range is from 
$2500 to $50,000. The first concern has 95,000 customers, 
who may order several times a month. The second concern 
has only 5000 customers, who order three or four times a 
year. The first concern has 9350 clerical employees, 
while the second has about 125. Yet each concern is the 
largest in its field. 

A certain bond house was doing a business of 
4150,000,000 a year with 450 clerical employees, while a 
publishing house with the same number of employees was 
doing barely $12,000,000 a year. 

The offices of each of these four concerns were 


‘ doing the same kind of work: writing letters, handling 
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orders, collecting accounts, entering records, preparing 
reports, filing papers, and so on. It is obvious that 
the type of business has more effect on the size of the 
office than any other factor, while within each type of 
business the sales volume has an important influence. 

I suppose it would be reasonable to call an 
office small if it had less than fifty office employees; 
a medium-sized office would range from 50 to 300 employees; 
while a large office might have from 300 to 3000 or more. 
When the number of employees goes over 300, the problem 
is largely one of specialization and the grouping of 
specialists. 

For our purposes we shall consider a small 
office to be one which has less than fifty employees. 
Such an office may be organized into departments, or 
it may be highly decentralized, with the influence of 
individualistic ambitions tending to disrupt the smooth 
flow of work. 

Two distinct types of organization may be 
observed. In one, there is no general or central office 
organization as such. Each technical department is 
separated from the others and contains its own staff of 


stenographers, typists, file clerks, and office boys. 


Each department head is responsible for the entire ad- 


ministration of his department, of the clerical work 


as well as the technical work. He hires his own help, 
"breaks" them in, determines their salaries, administers 
discipline, and does his own "firing." All that is ex- 
pected of him is results at as low a departmental cost 

as can be forced upon him. The responsibility for certain 
services, such as the telephone switchboard and the janitor 
service, may be assigned to the credit manager or the pur- 
chasing agent. 

Each department head believes that the larger 
his department is, the more important he is, and the more 
salary he can demand for himself. Aggressiveness is, there- 
fore, an important factor in the progress of the individual 
department head, The ability to "play politics” and to 
indulge in skilful verbal fencing is’ often a feature which 
determines the strength or weakness of the department head's 
position in the organization. 

In the other type of organization, the importance 
of a department head does not depend upon the size of his 
department, but upon his contribution to the business, by 
effectively handling the work of his department at a reason- 


able cost. Under his immediate supervision are only those 


workers whose actual presence in the department is necessary. 


An office service department under an office service manager 
furnishes to all departments stenographic, filing, duplica- 


ting, mail and messenger services. No department head is 
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responsible for any functions not directly, and to a certain 
extent, exclusively, pertinent to his department as such. 
This leaves each department head eee to administer the 
technical details of his department without being concerned 
about clerical ones, all of which are turned over to the 
office service manager. 

A third type is a combination of these two. This 
combination may be the result of a transition from either 
of the other two types. That is, a highly centralized 
type of office may gradually become decentralized, due to 
changes in executive personnel. Or a decentralized office 
may be in the process of becoming centralized; sometimes 
the process stops halfway. 

In a very small office the opportunity for 
specialization is not usually present. Versatility is 
more important. The ability and willingess to work with 
others is of great importance, making for a highly devel- 
oped esprit de corps. The ability of the manager of the 
small office to attract the loyalty of a capable office 
force is a factor in the successful operation of such an 


office, as well as a tribute to the manager. 


Because of this personal aspect, which can not 


be separated from a small group, it might be thought that 


it would be difficult to introduce effective organization 


methods. On the contrary, a small office may be very 
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readily and satisfactorily organized, provided two factors 
are present: a recognized competence on the part of the 
organizer, and a consideration on his part for the com- 
petence and feelings of the individual members of the 
office staff. 

Perhaps I should explain why I have introduced 
the term “organizer* in the preceding paragraph, instead 
of referring to the office manager. 

Successful administration requires a combination 
of planning, organizing, and executing. The average head 
of a small office may be proficient in planning and in 
executing, but weak in organizing, as we have explained 
the term. Consequently, his efforts to reorganize may be 
ineffective, unless he is a newcomer who has made his 
mistakes in some other organization. 

A small office needs organization. If the staff 
is not working effectively, there is waste motion, waste 
effort, and lost time, even though everyone seems to be 
working at top speed. In a small office there is apt to 
be a lack of intelligent planning. One or two persons may 
be unusually competent, but therein lies a real danger. . 
If the manager relies on the one or two competent indiv- 
iduals (and it is a real relief to a busy manager to be 


able to do so), he may not realize that the loss of an 


individual would disorganize his office work very nearly 


completely. Or if he does realize it, what is more human 


than for the indispensable employee to use that fact as a 
lever to gain preferment in salary and special privileges? 
The feeling of reliance now becomes one of helplessness 
in the face of an impossible situation--impossible in 
that it is utterly objectionable. 

An analysis of the necessary work to be done, 
of the methods of and the facilities for doing it, and of 
the abilities and capacities of the members of the staff 
would show very real possibilities for improvement. To 
select just one point---policies. Questions involving 
policy decisions are coming up daily, only to have the 
decisions buried in the correspondence files or relegated 
to the immediate past, necessitating a repetition of the 
process each time the point is brought up. The question 
is asked, "What did we do about this the last time?" The 
answer should be immediately available in a policy book, 
a looseleaf binder in which is entered, classified, and 
Pwexed every new policy laid down and every old policy 
revised. This one step will free the mamagerial mind 
more than its mere simplicity would indicate. 

The reduction of procedures to writing is also 
important. The coordination of routines, plus a little 
careful planning and anticipation, will work wonders. 

Not the least of the wonders it will work is the culti- 


vation of a certain serenity of mind on the part of the 
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workers, born of a confidence in their feeling that they 
are not doing unnecessary work, that they are not rushed 
because of poor planning, and that the manager "knows his 

stuff" and treats them like human beings. Certainly this 


is worth striving for. 
2. Office Organization in Large Concerns. 


Many of the problems of the small office are 
present in the large one. Frequently, indeed, they are 
not only present, but they are magnified. There are 
more opportunities for slacking in a large concern, 
especially if supervision is not adequate or effective. 
Aggressive individuals may grasp power and elbow their 
way into positions of authority. The individual who is 
good at “selling himself" has a good chance here, at the 
expense of the less showy, but sometimes more capable, 
plodder, who believes that merit will win always. 

The opportunities for waste in a large office 
are appalling, and the waste itself is shocking. In an 
office not effectively organized and controlled, equip- 
ment and materials may be purchased without regard to their 
suitability to the purpose in hand. Once purchased, they 
may be abused and wasted. Duplication of nearly everything 


may be found on every hand. Money is spent like water. 


Staffs are expanded beyond reason. Activities are engaged 


in which do not contribute to the advancement or pros- 
perity of the business. The attitude of the executive 
officers may be illustrated by the story of the salesman 
who sold an order for ($50,000 on which the company's 

profit was $5,000. The salesman was tendered a banquet 

and presented with a fine gold watch, suitably inscribed. 
In the same concern, the office manager revamped certain 
procedures, making a saving of {5,000 year in and year out. 
When he reported the savings to his superiors, they growled 
at him, “Why didn't you do it before?" 

Altogether too many managing executives would 
rather "make" money than save it. ‘There is more thrill 
for them in making $5,000 than in saving it. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that in 
a large concern the room for improvement is the largest 
room in the company, as one wag put it; and improvement 
in a large concern starts with organization (not reorgani- 
zation, but organization, as such). Just as in the 
smaller office, it is necessary to analyze the work to 
determine what work is necessary and to eliminate all else; 
to classify the work with a view to grouping similar duties 
under one head, and to classifying and standardizing the 
salaries paid for doing the same work; to prepare standard 


practice instructions; to provide adequate supervision; and, 


finally, to establish effective controls. 
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As long as a business remains small, the manager 
keeps in close touch with operation details. As the business 
grows, his natural tendencg is to retain this direct contact. 
He feels his responsibility for the success of the concern 
more keenly than anyone else can, and he finds it difficult 
to let go of details and pass them over to someone else; 
as a result, in time this man finds himself so swamped 
with a miltitude of details, important and unimportant as 
well, that some matters are bound to be neglected. The 
situation grows worse instead of better. 

The concern may be making money, probably LS, 
but the waste of money through the waste of materials and 
energy is considerable. Until this man sees the light 
and learns to delegate authority and share responsibility 
with others, the situation can not improve, except, of 
course, by the elimination of the overworked executive. 

This elimination may take place by a breakdown, by death, 

or by removal or displacement. Sooner or later the 

condition will be inquired about by an alert observer, 

and another "faithful employee" feels that his sacrifices | 
have not been appreciated. -This is an old, old story. 

Let us turn from our contemplation of this dark 
doleful picture and look at the bright side. 

In many offices, as soon as the manager realizes 


that he can not do everything himself, he starts looking 


for promising executive material to which he can delegate 
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authority. By careful selection and patient and thorough 
training, this manager builds around him an efficient, 
smooth-working organization which handles its part of the 
work with despatch and accuracy and economy. There is a 
minimum of delay and practically no waste. Each member 
of the force knows what his duties are and does then. 
Because of the reputation of the organization as a good if 
place to come from, competent young men seek positions 
with it, for the training they get. A by-product is the 
fact that the concern has its pick of the best young men 
at no higher salaries than less well-managed concerns pay 
for iesser ability. 
In a large office, the office manager has two 
main organization problems. One is concerned with the 
operation of the office as a department; this we may call 
the administrative problem. The other is the necessity 
for constant improvement of organization and work methods; 
this we may call the problem of improvement. 
For any one man to attempt to handle both problems 


without adequate assistance would be foolish. He would soon 


find that the operation of the office claimed his entire 
attention, and that the problem of improvement resolved 
itself into trying to correct faulty conditions uncovered 


by complaints, instead of a well-laid-out integrated program 


of improvement. It is almost impossible for an operating 


executive to give the consecutive time required for 


- The day-to-day 


working out improvement problems. 
work must be done, regardless of any other considera- 
tions; the first responsibility of the office manager 
is to get the work out; everything else takes second 


place. Other functions of the business are depending 


upon the facilitating service of the office: no excuses 


are accepted for less than 100% performance. The effect- 


ive operation of the office itself is, therefore, a full- 
time job for one man. That man must be an operating 
executive, with the viewpoints and reactions which all 
line executives must have, with the sole objective of 
getting the work done. 

Improvement work, on the other hand, requires 
amind of the research type, one which is patient with 
details, investigating methods and analyzing operations, 
taking them apart and experimenting with suggested 
modifications, testing new ideas, methods, and equipment, 
and evaluating the worth of the proposed improvements 
by measuring the improved performance in terms of in- 
creased output at the present cost, or the same output 
with a lower cost, or even an increased output at a 


lower cost. Such work, to be economical and effective, 


(30)"Let me warn you that the work should not be attempted 
by anyone who cannot devote his entire time and undivided 
attention to it. It cannot be sandwiched in as a spare-time 
occupation of a busy executive." Pennicke, H. C., in NOMA 
Forum, December, 1958, page 5. 


calls for consecutive investigation and study, unin- 
terrupted by calls for service or by the necessity of 
sitting in time-consuming conferences with other execu- 
tives who have axes to grind. It is not a question of 
whether the office manager has the ability to prosecute 
a campaign of improvement work, but a question of his 
having the time. An office manager who is handling 

the administration of a large office directly and 


effectually, has not the time for intelligent application 


to a program of improvement. It is physically impossible.°+ 


Perhaps it is now clear why so many offices are 
not better run. The office manager is so close to opera- 
ting details that he can not give the time and attention 
required for coordinating desired and needed improvements. 
Let me hasten to say that this situation is not confined 
to offices. An examination of recent management literature 


reveals the fact that one of the most successful present-day 


(31)"To arrange responsibilities in such a way as to re- 
quire or expect a typical 'researcher' to function effect- 
ively on administration is inconsistent, since this type 
of mind has no liking or aptitude for the hurley-burley 
give and take, the compromises, and the formal decisions 
which form such a large part of the line official's job. 
The individual who is placed in a position where research 
and operating requirements must merge in an intensive way 
will become unhappy and ineffective unless--as occasionally 
but very infrequently happens--he combines both of these 
minds in his make-up. « « Any function which requires many 
contacts and aggressive decision and action should not be 
coupled, if it can in any way be avoided, with a function 
which demands methodical analysis and constructive solu- 
tions, simply because the type of mind which combines these 
characteristics is exceedingly rare." H.H.Farquhar, "Basic 
Factors in Organization Structure," 5.A.M.Journal, November, 
1938, page 168. 
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4.4. 


proponents of motion study and time analysis is advocating 
methods which were actually outlined and promulgated twenty 
years ago. °* it is fair to draw the conclusion that many 


Operating executives have learned little of management 


research techniques, although such techniques have been 
available in printed form for many years. 

A happy solution to the problem of the large 
office manager is to furnish him with two assistants, 
one of whom will devote his entire time to office opera- 
tion, and the other who will concentrate on improvement 
work. This arrangement leaves the office manager free 
to direct the efforts of both men, to give whatever con- 
sultative and directory time may be required, and yet be 
able to handle problems of policy from a sufficiently 
detached position to permit an unbiased, just judgment. 
This plan, incidentally, .-provides excellent training for 
the assistant office managers, one of whom can look for- 
ward to becoming an office manager in his own right, and 
the other to engaging in professional work on a fee basis 
or in a firm of management engineers, such as H. A. Hop 


and Company, or McKinsey, Wellington and Company. Such 


positions are real stepping stones. 


—-—- 


(32)Allan H. Mogensen, author of Common Sense in Motion 
Study, published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, and Associate 
Editor of Factory Management and Maintenance. 


In some concerns the administrative assistant 


is called the chief clerk, and the other assistant the 
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One concern®* created a department and 


methods man. 
called it the Service Improvement Department. The head 
of the department bore the title, "Manager of the Ser- 
vice Improvement Department," but he reported to the 
General Office Manager. 

With such an arrangement as has just been 
described, it is possible to carry on the improvement 


work without interfering with the office operation, 


the office operation constantly become more efficient, 
through improved procedures, less complicated printed 
forms, equipment more suited to the type of work to be 
done, even special-purpose equipment designed solely 
for the particular office; to say nothing of better and 
more carefully selected and tested employees, who re- 
ceive adequate training and pay. 

For administrative purposes, a large office 
is usually divided into departments. Each department 
may be divided into divisions, and some divisions still 
further subdivided into sections and subsections. It 
must be admitted that in many offices the word “department” 

(33)Kendall Company, Walpole; Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 


(34)The Liquid Carbonic Corporation, Chicago. 
(35)Leffingwell, W. H., Office Management, p. 119. 


is applied indiscriminately to both major and minor. sub- 


divisions, with resulting confusion. The use of a standard 


nomenclature for referring to any subdivision is desirable. 
Departments commonly found in large offices 
include Accounting, Purchasing, Credit, Traffic, Order, 


and Office Service. Sometimes Personnel is a coordinate 
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department, and sometimes it is a div 


sion in the Office 
Service Department. The departments named above may be 
further subdivided as follows: 


Accounting Department 
Bookkeeping Division 
Accounts Receivable Section 
Machine Bookkeeping Group(or Unit) 
Ledger Stuffing Group (or Unit) 
Accounts Payable Section 
General Ledger Section 
Stock Ledger Section 
Statistical Division 
Payroll Division 
Timekeeping Section 
Cost Accounting Division 
Cost Ledger Section 
Auditing Division 
Voucher Section 
Traveling Auditors 


' Department 
Buying Division 

(often with special commodity sections) 
Stock Division 
Clerical Division 

Order Writing Section 

Invoice Section 

Filing Section 


Order Department 
Planning Division 
Order Writing Section 
Follow-up Division 
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Credit Department 

Credit Authorizing Division 

Collection Division 

Clerical Division 
Recording Section 
Filing Section 

Legal Division 

Traffic Department 

Receiving Division 

Shipping Division 

Warehouse Division 

Packing Division 

Motor Truck Division 

Export Division 

Rate Division 
Tariff Section 
Auditing Section 

Routing Division 
Tracing Section 

Claim Division 

Clerical Division 
Recording Section 
Filing Section 
Stenographic Section 


Personnel Department 
Employment Division 
Training Division 
Safety and Health Division 
Employee Service Division 


Office Service Department 
Mail and Messenger Division 
Telephone Division 
Stenographic and Typing Division 
Stenographic Section 
Transcribing Section 
Typing Section 
Duplicating Section 
Correspondence Division 
Filing Division 
General File Section 
Special File Section 
Stationery Division 
Forms Control Section 
Stationery Stock Section 
Clerical Employment Division 
(if no separate Personnel Department) 


The subdivision titles have been chosen with a view to 
indicating the functions of the subdivisions. That is 
often the most satisfactory procedure. 

It should not be thought that all large offices 


are organized with the departments and subdivisions named, 


nor even that the names here given are universally applied. 


Since most offices grow by accretion, the names of sub- 
Givisions are sometimes impossible to understand outside 
of the particular concern in which they are found. 

In the office of a large clothing house, °° for 
example, there is an important group called the "As Had” 
Department. I know of no other concern in any business 
which has a similarly named department; and yet when the 


function of the department is understood, it may be seen 


how appropriate the name is and how naively it was applied. 


In this As Had Department is kept a record of 
the price at which each garment is billed to each of the 
concern's retail merchants. Because of the seasonal 
nature of the clothing business, each season is followed 
by clearances; a garment which sold for fifty dollars 
in season may be cleared out at thirty-five dollars. 
Suppose, however, that a merchant who bought a clearance 
item at thirty-five dollars attempted to return it for 
credit ab fifty dollars, claiming that he bought it in 


season. ‘The As Had record shows at once that this 


(36)B. Kuppenheimer & Company, Inc., Chicago. 
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particular garment was billed to this particular merchant 


at thirty dollars, even though the garment happens to be 
an exact duplicate of a garment billed to the same mer- 
chant at fifty dollars earlier in the season. Few people 
realize that every garment manufactured by this concern 
has a symbol by which that garment may be identified; 
given that symbol, it is possible to ascertain the model, 
style, fabric, lot, date, mill, and so on. 

Another department in this same clothing concern 
if known as the Tracking Department. This department, 
however, is common to all clothing manufacturers and is 
comparable to the Planning and Production Departments of 


other manufacturing concerns. 


B. Influence of Type of Business Upon the Form of the 


—_— = a a 


Office Organization 


It will be interesting to examine briefly a 
few different types of businesses in order to ascertain 
what influence is exerted on the form of the office 
organization by the particular type of business served 
by the office. If we keep in mind the expression, 


1 


"served by the office," we may find it easier to follow 


the discussion. 


1. The Manufacturing Business 


The distinguishing characteristic of a manu- 
facturing business is the fabrication of materials 
through the application of labor and machinery. The 
procurement of materials would suggest the importance 
of the purchasing department. We should expect to find 
buyers who are specialists in specific materials; we 
should expect their special knowledge to be fortified by 
a clerical staff which provides necessary information, 
executes orders, and follows up suppliers for delivery. 

The routing and scheduling of processes through 
which the material passes suggests an adequate planning 


department which depends upon careful and accurate surveys 
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and methods for accomplishing results which are economi- 
cal of material, labor, and time. 

We should expect to find a maintenance depart- 
ment which keeps the machinery and other equipment in 
first-class operating condition at all times. This re- 
quires records of performance and of repairs and replace- 
ments, which can, however, be kept at a minimum, with due 
regard to the objective of maintenance. °" 

We should expect to find a well-developed cost 
department, carefully controlled stores sections, and 
adequate facilities for packing and shipping. 

The size of the credit department would depend 
on the volume of orders handled, as has already been 
indicated. °° 

The traffic department might be a section of 
the purchasing department, if the receipt of materials 
were of prime importance, pn sales department if 
shipments to customers formed the bulk of the work of 
the traffic department. 

In short, all the facilities of the company 
would be focused on fabricating the product quickly 


and economically. The outstanding example, of course, 


is the Ford Motor Company, which has so coordinated 


(37)Cf. Pratt, J. H., “Sure and Simple \aintenance," 
in Factory Management and Maintenance, March, 1959, p. 76. 


(38)Supra, p. 3 
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its procurement of raw materials with their utilization 
that the storage problem has been reduced to a minimum, 
since materials go into process almost immediately upon 
arrival at the plant, being scheduled with that end in 
view. Mr. Ford's ideal is to eliminate all storage, if 


that be possible.°% 2nd 40 


2. The Wholesale Establishment 


Without pretending to encompass in this paper 
all of the changes which have taken place, are still in 
transition, and probably will continue to go on in 
wholesaling, it may be sufficient to adapt the N. R. A. 
definition of wholesaling as a starting point: A whole- 
saler renders a general distribution service, buying and 
maintaining a stock of the lines of merchandise he dis- 
tributes; sells to retailers and to institutional, commer- 


cial, or industrial users; and does not sell in signifi- 


cant amounts to ultimate consumers. *+ 


(39)"Iron ore in the hold of a ship that docks at the 
Rouge wharf Monday morning may emerge by noon the follow- 
ing day, after many changes and processes, as part of a 
new Ford V-8." The Ford Rouge Plant at Dearborn, Ford 
Motor Company, 1956, p. 4 — 2 Fa eae 

(40)"The production is planned a year ahead and the 
number of cars to be made in each month of the year is 
scheduled «+ « * to have the raw materials and such parts 
as we still buy from the outside flowing in consonance 
with production." Ford, H., My Life and Work, p. 167. 

(41)Code of Fair Competition for the Wholesaling or 
Distributing Trade, January 12, 1934, p. V2. i 
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The main functions of a wholesale establishment, 
then, are assembling, or bringing together, lines of mer- 
chandise; warehousing or carrying goods in stock at a 
point reasonably close to retailers' stores; distributing 
to customers in relatively small lots; delivery; and the 
extension of credit to retailers. 

It is obvious that the multitude of items and 
lines handled by the wholesaler presents an interesting 
statistical problem, to determine which lines are profit- 
able and worthwhile carrying, what sizes of packages are 
economical to handle, the extent to which packages must 
be broken into (involving the question of minimum order 
quantities acceptable or profitable to handle). 

To provide satisfactory information upon which 
to base policies requires adequate stock records, adequate 
sales records, and adequate cost records. The credit 
manager of a wholesale firm must often have a thorough 
knowledge of retail merchandising, in order to under- 
stand his customers! problems and to be in position to 
counsel intelligently with his customer. We should 
expect, therefore, to find a well-developed credit 
department, not necessarily large, but staffed with 
technically competent credit men and equipped with 
adequate credit files. 

The traffic function would be found in the 


more or less localized delivery, principally by motor 


truck or motor cycle, since the main justification for 
the continued existence of the wholesaler is his ability 
to supply the retailer's requirements on short notice, 

in most cases less than twenty-four hours, and frequently 
only half a day, orders placed in the forenoon being 
delivered in the afternoon of the same day. 

The huge number of relatively small orders 
requires the making out of many bills and involves con- 
siderable bookkeeping. We should, therefore, expect to 
find both billing and bookkeeping departments well dev- 
eloped. 

The strict wholesaler does not have the pro- 
duction problems of the manufacturer, but he does have a 
real expense problem, since every unnecessary step in 
eeeing an order mounts quickly to respectable sums. 

We should expect to find a system of expense control, 

in order that a large volume of small orders for 

varied items of merchandise may be handled without 

eating up the small margin of profit which each item 
carries or should carry. ** 

Problems of correspondence and filing are 
largely matters of routine. Mail handling, telephone 
ordering, and intraoffice messenger service would be 
organized to reduce to a minimum the time required to 


put orders through. 


(42)Cf. Beckman, T. N., Wholesaling, p. 592. 
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3. The Retail Store 


The office work of a retail store depends to 
@ great extent upon the size of the store. The minimum 
mInignt be the checking, entering, and paying of bills, 
and the entering of charge purchases on the customers' 
ledger. Unfortunately, this minimum does not give the 
store management the information necessary for intelli- 
gent merchandising. The question is always present, 
therefore, as to how much office work should be found 
in a retail store. 


One answer might be, " 


As much as is necessary 
to give control, and no more." Wo one who has had an 
opportunity to observe successful merchandising would 
deny that if the job is to be done right, a seemingly 
endless amount of clerical detail is necessary. In no 
other way than by getting the figures may the merchant 
watch his stock and sales (the two being interdependent), 
and direct and control his purchases. No halfway measures 
will succeed; the picture must be complete if the enter- 
prise is to be successful. 

The above requirements call for a system of 
gathering the essential data and presenting them quickly 


and regularly, not less often than once a day. Simple 


and effective mechanisms have been devised to reduce the 
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amount of recording necessary, but there is still 
enough to daunt anyone who encounters the problem 
for the first time.*° 


The sorting of sales slips in a large retail 


store furnishes a case in point, since it is from these 

sales slips that the store management gets its vital | 

merchandising information. "Sorting is sorting" | 

would be an average comment, but Jordan Marsh Company 

thought it important enough to make very thorough 

studies which made possible the handling of twenty-five 

per cent more work by the same force. “* 
The large sales staff of the store requires 

& competent personnel department, with accompanying 

records and equipment. The paying of a large staff 

involves considerable clerical work. The spreading 

of departments over several floors requires an effective 

messenger system, even when pneumatic tubes are used. 

The telephone switchboard is a vital factor in the 


store's communication system, both external and internal. 


Correspondence is not too great a problem, quality being 


stressed rather than quantity. If the store sells on 
credit, the credit department must be effective; volu- 
minous records tend to spring up, which must be filed 

(43)Cf. Filene, HE. A., More Profits From Merchandising, 
A. W. Shaw Company, 1925. 


(44)Osgood, M. W. and Stone, W. M.,"More Office Work in 
the Same Space," Managing the Office Effectively, A. W. 


Shaw Company, 1927, p. 71. 
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and indexed for immediate reference. The following up 
of collections is no small item, although to some extent 
automatic follow-ups are possible. The purchasing depart- 
ment is concerned with buying supplies and equipment and 
has little in common with the merchandise buyers. 

In the large retail store, therefore, we have 
a full-fledged office, performing nearly every office 


function, with operations often subdivided in great measure. 
4. The Financial Institution 


We may divide financial institutions into banks 
and insurance companies. All are subject to rigid state 
regulation to a certain extent, and much of the accounting 
work may result from the requirement of reports and records 
imposed by the authorities. Aside from the necessary 
accounting records, however, there is a large amount of 
office work in both banks and insurance companies. 

Tremendous quantities of stationery and supplies 
are used, creating problems of both purchasing and storing, 
not to mention. disbursement and use. Problems of personnel, 
both hiring and training, are important. Intraoffice com- 
munication is a time-saving factor. The handling of mail 
calis for effective organization and supervision. 

Superimposed upon all of the foregoing, in the 


case of the life insurance companies, is the overwhelming 


problem of filing and filing space. The magnitude of the 


problem may be faintly appreciated when one pauses to 


realize that a life insurance contract is in force as 
long as the insured person lives and the premiums are 
paid. What other business has to keep its files until 
its customers die? 
The preparation, mailing, and follow-up of 
premium payment notices is another clerical job which 
has been routinized to great advantage. It has been 
helped by the invention of a combined printing, perfora- 
ting, numbering, and addressing machine which does nearly 
everything except insert the notice in the envelope. *° 
Even the sealing and stamping are done by machine. To 
be sure, there is a machine called the Insertograph, 
for gathering and inserting enclosures in envelopes, 
but there is some question as to its effectiveness 
and economy on single enclosures. “© 
Insurance companies and banks, then, present 


a fascinating office problem of management. They are 


really “office businesses." 
5. The Public Utility 


In the public utility we find an interesting 
combination of highly trained engineering ability, plus 


the production function (gas, electricity, telephone, 


(45)The Elliott System for Insurance See ee. The 
Elliott Company, Cambridge, ifassachusetts, 1935, p. 17. 

(46)Swanson, A. C., The Organization and Operation of 

a Mailing Department, American Management Association, — 
SrTice Executives! Series, No. 36, p. 10. 


transportation), plus a large office force. The credit 


problem is not so great, since essential service can be 
shut off if bills are not paid. 

The billing problem is a real cbrical task; 
curiously enough, it is only within the last ten or 
fifteen years that a marked advance has been made in 
this work of billing. Formerly, bills were sent out 
once a month, as in most other businesses now, neces- 
sitating much overtime, rush work, and more or less 
inaccuracy. The present situation can perhaps best 
be described in the words of the auditor of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company of New Jersey. He says: 

"The schedule of billing provides for an even 
Gistribution of the work throughout each month. There 
are no peak days nor rush periods. The accounts in 
each district are divided into twenty-one routes, each 
route representing a day's work for a meter reader. 

© * On the morning of the day following that on which 
the routes are read, the meter-reading books are for- 
warded to the central billing department, where all 
billing for all offices is done. On the day that the 
meters for a given route are being read, the addressing 
division of the central billing department prints the 
name, address, indexing dates, and various other identi- 
fying data on the bill forms of that route, preparatory 


to the actual billing work. /The operation of the billing 
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machine is here described. / As rapidly as the meter- 
reading books are billed, they are forwarded to a staff 
of bill checkers who check the bills against the corre- 
sponding accounts." *” Bills are mailed daily. 


Some of the telephone companies have followed 


somewhat similar procedure. This regularization of 
office work so as to smooth out peaks and valleys is | 
a striking example of good office management. There 
are many other examples, equally effective if not so 
striking. 

The purchasing problem of public utilities 
does not differ from that of most other companies. 
Large amounts of stationery are used, calling for care 
in form design and in storage, disbursement, and use. 
The Canadian National Railways has gone into this prob- 
lem in great detail in connection with the 9,912 indiv- 
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idual forms used/that concern. 


6. The Non-Commercial Institution 


by.colleges and universities, hospitals and philanthropic 
agencies, benevolent societies and Y. M. C. A.'s, special- 


purpose associations such as the Anti-Saloon League, the 


(47)Conover, J. L., "Management as Applied to Public 
Utility Billing Problems," American Management Association, 
Office Executives' Series, No. 43, pp. 4-9. 

(48)Stapleton, C. U., “Standardization of Printed Forms, 
Office Equipment, and Supplies," NOMA Proc. 1929, pp. 46ff. 


Massachusetts Tuberculosis Association, the Twentieth 
Century Fund, and so on. Even Chambers of Commerce may 
come under this heading. The outstanding feature common 
to all non-commercial institutions is the limited amount 
of money available for carrying out the purposes of the 
organization. 

Many such organizations have their inception 
in a gift from some individual who wishes to perpetuate 
certain non-commercial activities in which he has taken 
an interest. The donor surrounds his gift with stated 
restrictions and directs that the income be expended for 
certain purposes. Immediately the questions arise as to 
whether such expenditures nust be direct or indirect. 
While the donor lives, his wishes will probably be metic- 
ulously respected. After his death, a very broad inter- 
pretation may be put upon the purposes that the money 
may be spent for. 

In any case, the amount available is limited. 
There is no way of increasing the income except by 
additional donations; that is slow work and may be com- 
pared to trying to get additional capital for an un- 
profitable business. It is nevertheless important, and 
many non-commercial institutions have found that in order 


to exist, continuous solicitation is absolutely necessary. 


It has been said facetiously that one way to get a living 
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is to think up some worthy philanthropic objective and 
then persuade some moneyed individual to perpetuate his 
name and memory by endowing the cause. Once the enter- 
prise is launched, additional solicitation, carefully 
directed and persistently maintained, is bound to bring 
results. How otherwise can we account for the myriad 
of such organizations, ranging from homes for homeless 
cats to associations for the benefit of shipwrecked 
sailors in an age of steam? *? 

Whatever the purpose, we should probably be 
amazed if we knew how many organizations of this kind 
there are. 

The office work of eleemosynary institutions 
may, therefore, be grouped into two divisions, according 
to the purpose of the office work: first, that necessary 
to carry out the aims of the organization and to recording 
the results of such efforts; second, that necessary to 
secure additional contributions to the cause. Since the 
second does not differ in any way from the circularizing 
work of any direct-mail business, we need concern our- 
selves only with the tee. 

For the purpose of simplifying the discussion, 

(49)Before the New England Chapter of the National Office 

Management Association, on February 15, 1939, Mr. Walter D. 
Fuller, President of the Curtis Publishing Company, stated 


that there were between 30,000 and 40,000 business associa- 
tions alone, in the United States. 
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we may narrow the field to educational institutions 


and membership associations. 

We should expect to find well-developed facili- 
ties for carrying on correspondence with prospective 
students and members. We should expect membership records 
in some detail, with two purposes; to catalogue the 
interests and activities of each member, and to facili- 
tate the work of following him up to secure the renewal 
of his membership. The accounting of membership asso- 
ciations need not be any more complicated than is neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the executive secretary 
and of the board of directors who are supposed to know 
how the money is being spent and to what effect. 

In an educational institution such as a college 
or university, we should expect to find a large number 
of small departmental offices, frequently staffed with 
but a single individual, who combines secretarial with 
clerical duties. Handling correspondence and keeping 
the files forms the bulk of the work, often interrupted 
by visitors and telephone calls. 

The work of an educational institution is so 
intensely personal and individual that it is difficult 
to impersonalize the clerical service. The nearest 
approach to it, perhaps, is in the purchasing depart- 


ment and in the keeping of students! records. Should 


credence be given to the reputed idiosyncrasies of college 
professors, the outstanding feature of which is probably 
extreme individualism, it is hard to imagine any attempt 
at uniform systematizing making much headway as such. The 
larger the institution, the more imperative the need; but 
since a larger university has more students and more 
faculty members than a smaller one, the problem is simply 
intensified. 

And yet it is not impossible. The approach 
is through the angle of service, which has already been 
stressed in this paper.°° Careful, persistent education 
of all concerned in better organized facilities will 
eventually result in smoother operatim and sizable econo- 
mies. Bad habits are hard to break; the work would take 
time, but the results would be worth while. Whoever 
tackles such a job mst bring himself to an appreciation 
of the almost entire absence of an understanding of 
business, as such, by the faculty members, each of whom 
is a specialist in his own field, without time or inclina- 


tion to bother with such a sordid thing as business. 


ee ee eS... + 


The term, “one-man business," so called, may 


refer to the situation which exists where one man does 


(50)Supra, pp.2,35. 
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everything connected with the business; or it may refer 

to the situation where one man in effect does everything 
because no one else dares to make a move without his 
approval. Sometimes a sizable business may be so referred 
to, as was the National Cash Register Company when John H. 
Patterson was alive. Mr. Patterson was the National Cash 
Register Company; you never thought of one without the 
other. Perhaps that was why he could not keep big men. 

For our purposes, we shall examine only the 
small office where the one man may hire desk space or 
where he may have one assistant in a one-or-two-room 
office. Here again, the nature of the business may have 
some influence. In a professional office, the professional 
man is in his office practically all day except when call- 
ing upon patients or trying cases. 

If the one man is a local distributor or agent 
for some product, he will be in the office only for 
whatever time is absolutely necessary. The rest of the 
time he is out getting business, calling upon customers. 
He may visit his office the first thing in the morning 
and not show up again until late afternoon or evening. 

The only things he is interested in are orders and 
collections. Correspondence, filing, and record-keeping 
are chores, to be minimized. This man's natural feeling 


is that if he gets orders and checks, little else matters; 


therefore, why bother? This philosophy is sound; its 
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weakness lies in the fact that customers who give orders 

expect service for their money. The business man who 

keeps all his records under his hat will not have to i 

worry about larger quarters; he will not need them. | 
With the above background, it is obvious that 

the office problem of the one-man business resolves it- 

self into devising the simplest possible system of 

records which will give intelligent control of the 

business. A minimum of entering, except for permanent 

records; the use of time- and effort-saving devices 

which do not require useless motions; records of pros- 

pects, customers, orders, shipments, collections, pay- 

ments; these are the essentials. A competent public 

accountant can set up a system which will require a 

minimum of clerical labor, yet will give the accountant 

all the information he needs for a weekly or monthly 

visit to his client's"establishment." Here we have an 

excellent illustration of the office function so sharply 

divided that persons quite outside the organization are 


nevertheless a part of it, functionally. We have decen- 


tralized control and centralized location. 
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C. Other Influences Affecting Organization Form 


In addition to the factors already mentioned 
as affecting the form of the office organization, there 
are others which have a definite, even though sometimes 
intangible and indiscernible, influence on the organi- 
zation set-up. Oneof the most prominent of these is 
that ascribed to the personalities involved in the 
business or institution. 

Not every executive is interested in the 
progress of the business of which he is a part, beyond 
the point where he himself is directly or indirectly 
benefited. Such men are inclined to build organizations 
around themselves, not primarily so much for the advance- 
ment of the company as to strengthen their own position. 
Of course, such procedure may be justified readily 
enough on the theory said to have been advanced by the 
Honorable James A. Farley, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, to the effect that the first duty 
of an incoming administration is to insure its continu- 
ance in office. Only by so doing can the policies in 
its platform and on which it was elected have any 
assurance of being carried out. 


The other side is indicated by a statement 


by Harry Hopf while discussing organization principles 
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before the American Management Association. Mr. Hopf 
said: "It should be emphasized that the effect of the 
application of principles of organization is often 
nullified by clash of personalities, distortion of 
relative importance of functions, desire for authority 
and power, failure to recognize valid objectives, and 
insistence upon prosecution of selfish aims without 
regard to the welfare of the organization as a whole. "4 

Another authority says, "Any organization 
.structure must rest fundamentally on a careful analysis 
of basic types of mind, of the kinds and importance of 
functions to be performed, and of the weight which has 
to be accorded any unit because of its mere size or 
volume of work."°% 

The last quoted authority also says, "The 
first cornerstone, and perhaps the keystone, is that 
in setting up, combining, and relating functions 
throughout the subdivisions of the organization, we 
must conform to the 'way-down-deep' innate types of 
mind--the mental and emotional aptitudes and limita- 
tions--found among the usual human beings whose team- 


work we are trying to further." 95 


(51)"Organization and Operating Principles," General 
Management series, No. 112, American Management Associa- 
ClOis > Oe. Lo. 

(52)"Basic Factors in Organization Structure," by 
H. H. Farquhar, Soc. Adv. Mgt. Jour., Nov. 1938, p.170. 

(53)Ibid., P.167. ~ eo 
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By “standard form of organization" is meant 


one which conforms to accepted organization principles 


and procedure, in order to accomplish certain definite 
objectives, specifically the office work connected with 
sales, purchases, credits, accounting, and so on. 

We have seen that organization is the division 
of work into its proper functions, jobs, and elements; 
the division of responsibilities and their arrangement 
into correct relationships; the laying out of the duties 
of individuals and of the line through which authority 
flows; the assignment of duties and responsibilities 
to individuals, with a clear statement and understanding 
of the duties assigned and of the extent of the indi- 
vidual's responsibility and authority, so that it is 
definitely known not only who is responsible for each 
activity, but also that he will be held accountable for | 
properly discharging his responsibility. °4 
Concerning the division of work, Mr. Hopf has | 
this to say: | 

"In every organization there should be subdivision 
of the work to the point where most of it will be 


brought within the compass of performance by people 
of average ability. To accomplish such a condition 


(54)Supra, p. 27. 
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is one of the most difficult organization 
problems because it involves adjustment 
not alone to the outstanding leaders or 
stars, who are few in number, but also to 
the routine workers who are average per- 
formers. 
"Tf the organization is to be successful If 
in the long run, there should be no strain 
anywhere that is not compensated for by 
the proper ability brought to bear at that if 
particular point. Subdivision of work, 
however, tends to reduce to a minimum he 
existence of such elements of strain." 
A proper division of responsibilities means 
a lessening of the load which would otherwise rest 
upon certain individuals. Of course, in the last 
analysis one individual carries the responsibility 
for the success or failure of the enterprise. "If 
he is overwhelmed by the multitude of detail attendant 
upon the direction, supervision, control, and coordina- 
tion of the entire organization, he cannot properly . 
fulfil this-responsibility. + « + He can manage his 
organization most effectively, not by concentrating 
all the administrative, executive, and judicial power 1| 
in his own hands, but by delegating part of it to | 
those individuals who, through familiarity with the 
work of the concern, are thoroughly equipped to direct, | 


supervise, and control its various departments."°S 


(55)From Net Xesults, a publication of H. A. Hopf 
and Company, date unknown. 

(56)W. Robinson, Fundamentals of Business Organi- 
vation, pe 162. ‘= ried sae ve 


A clear understanding of the line of authority 
is exceedingly helpful. Lack of understanding leads to 
embarrassing situations and unfortunate delays. Every 
individual should know from whom he is to take orders; 
likewise, every person who has authority over others 
should know who they are. This desideratum is usually 
stated as the first principle of organization: “Definite 


and clean-cut responsibilities should be assigned to 
no7 


each executive and to each employee. 
With such a set-up, there is little excuse 
for delays, uncertainties, misunderstandings, and so 
forth, which take the joy out of the day's work. When 
everyone has his appointed task and does it, he has 
little. time for anything else; and the whole organiza- 
tion moves ahead faster and more smoothly. 
A word of caution may not be out of place. 
Some years ago, Mr. Russell Robb of the Stone & Webster 
organization delivered a number of lectures on organiza- 
tion at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. These lectures were gathered together and 
printed, and they have probably been referred to by 
students of organization more than any other publi- 
cation. Mr. Robb delivers himself of this caution: 
"It is not to be supposed that organization 
(57)M. C. Rorty, President of the American Management 


Association, in a special bulletin, Ten Commandments of 
Good Organization," undated. 
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will take the place of business ability. Organization 
is but a means to an ends; it provides a method. It can 
never take the place of business judgment, or intuitive 
sense of what is wise to do, or vigorous initiative that 
sets things in motion; but it can help to secure these 
by relieving from detail those who must exercise the 
judgment, and by bringing to them the premises they 
need; and it can help the execution by providing 

orderly procedure for carrying out the action that 


is determined upon, "8 


(58)Lectures on Organization, privately printed, 
1vl0, pp. 45-46. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE DIRECTION FUNCTION IN OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


A. Analysis of the Problem 


Earlier in this paper?” it was stated that 
most people do not work effectively except under 
direction. To obtain the most satisfactory results 
from any person or group of persons, the efforts of 
the individual or group must be directed by indica- 
ting the course to be taken, by giving necessary 
instructions for taking it, and by getting the work 
started and under way. 

We need not stop to dwell on the curious 
aspect of human nature which allows the bulk of even 
such a supposedly intelligent and independence-loving 
people as Americans are considered, to prefer to pay 
some one else for seeing that they do what they 
should do. Little attention or consideration seems 
to have been paid to the admonition of Benjamin 
Franklin in his "The Way to Wealth," when he said, 
"If you were a servant, would you not be ashamed 
that a good master should find you idle? Are you 
then your own master, be ashamed to catch yourself 


4dle, "°° 


(59)Supra, p. 14. 
(60)Quoted in W.B.Cairns, Early American Writers, 
po. 516-318. Seis Seeptecedoneeees aaieedetestnaio 


The problem of direction is the problem 
faced by the supervisor who is endeavoring to get 
a reasonable amount of production from his super- 
visees. Even when he gets off to a favorable start 
by being able to select the members of his group, 
so that he himself is responsible for its make-up, 
there will be enough problems to keep a conscien- 
tious supervisor awake nights, if he permitted it. 

"When a person is put in charge of office 
workers, he is seldom told how to handle them. « * 
Some people believe that a leader is born and not 
made.+ + * Good intentions and hard work are not 
enough to make a good supervisor. They may not 
even win him the trust of his staff. He must cul- 
tivate the art of getting on with people and of 
directing himself effectively. « « # There are 
definite practices he should know about in handling 
both persons and work,."®61 

The first principle of management is to 
determine the objective, and the second is to plan 
how to attain that objective. It is not always wise 
to divulge ultimate objectives to one's supervisees, 
lest they misunderstand the motives or feel that the 


goal is too far away to be worth while. The attitude 


(61)H. E. Niles and M. C. H. Niles, The Office 
Supervisor, pp. v-vi. 
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taken by some military commanders illustrates this 
point: "Not, I will win this war; but, I will take 


n62 tt ts easier for a donkey to see and 


this town. 
try to get the handful of hay held in front of his 
nose than the barnful in the distance. One is in 
immediate prospect; the other is too far off. 


So with supervisees. If the effort seems 


too great, it simply will not be made, except under 


lashing or driving; when the spur ceases, the effort 
& > ‘ ? 


stops. But let the supervisor indicate a desirable 
and readily attainable goal, and let him lay out a 
course that all can see and follow, and his first 
problem will be behind him. 

In giving directions, the supervisor 
should follow a definite technique. No directions 
should be issued until they have been carefully 
prepared; their issuance should be considered with 
equal care, as described below. Once issued, they 
should be followed through, unless found in error. 
Finally, a permanent record should be made, not for 
mere historical purposes, but as a guide to future 
action. Scientific procedure calls for careful re- 
cording of all steps taken, conditions existing, 
and results obtained. Only by following scientific 
procedure can the results obtainable by scientific 
management be secured. 


(62)From an old scrapbook; source unknown. 
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The problem of direction, 


state the objective to be attained, 


then, is to 


to prepare 


instructions, issue them, follow them through, 


and to make a permanent record. 
B. Statement of the Objective 


Reference to the types of 


office work 


listed on pages 4 and 5 of this paper will help 


to clarify the problem of stating the objective. 


Since most office work revolves around sales orders, 


whether preliminary to, concurrent with, or subsequent 


to the securing of orders, it is obvious that the 


volume of any one kind of office work will vary 


aecording to the number of orders received. The 


objective of any day's work in any office is to 


accomplish in that day the work required as a result 


of orders received--whether those orders were received 


the same day or several days previous. 


For example, the objective 
entry clerk is to enter that day all 
received that day. Since each order 


customer who is waiting for goods or 


of the order 
the orders 
represents a 


service, the 


guicker orders are entered, the sooner they will be 


shipped. If more orders are received than one entry 


clerk can handle, she will give up trying, working 
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lackadaisically and not caring how much she gets done. 
Competent supervisors do not load their subordinates 
with so much work that it seems an endless task to the 
subordinate. Nobody likes to feel that there is no 
end to his work. On the other hand, however, there 
should always be enough work ahead so that the worker 
will not be idle. 

A happy solution to the problem is to divide 
the work into "batches," each batch containing a stated 
number of pieces--five, or ten, for example, depending 
on the difficulty of the operation and the time required 
to complete one batch. With this division of work into 
batches, the worker is constantly completing something. 
Each batch he finishes is something completed; it is 
behind him. There is a sense of accomplishment, not of 
desperation. (I might add that I follow thissame practice 
in marking quizzes and blue books of large classes: 
instead of having two hundred books to mark in a certain 
course, I have only five; then another five, and so on. 

I can see the end of a batch of five books; there is no 
end to two hundred books!) 

The objective, then, is a batch of work, con- } 
taining a stated number of pieces. If we were to use 
management terminology, we should call each batch a 


"Standard task." The supervisor knows how many pieces 


are in the batch, how long each piece will take to do, 
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and, therefore, how long each batch will take. So 
does the worker. The standard task is so many batches 
in a given time. This makes it possible for the super- 


visor to lay out the day's work for each subordinate. i 
C. Preparation of Instructions 


One advantage that most office work has over 
factory work is that any particular kind of office work 
is the same, day after day. Only where the nature of 
the work is changing does there exist the probdlem that 
is present in many factories where one day (in a shoe 
factory, for instance) the work may be on one shoe, 
and the next day on a different shoe, requiring minute 
specifications to be sure the shoe is built as desired. 

Since the nature of the work done on any 
particular office job does not change from day to day, 
the preparation of instructions is simplified, in one 
way, although it is no less important. 

There are two types of instructions: so-called 
standard practice instructions, which present detailed 
step-by-step directions for performing the work; and 


"sailing orders," 


which indicate the work to be performed. 
The first are learned and practiced by the worker so that 
he becomes proficient in doing the work; the second may be 
called the order of the day, production orders, or, more 


correctly, perhaps, despatching. 


Although an adequate discussion of the 
preparation of standard practice instructions would 
require more space than is available in this paper, 
we can consider certain aspects, at least. 

In the first place, there are two purposes 
of standard practice instructions. The primary pur- 
pose is, as the name indicates, to establish standard 
practice, that is, uniform practice--to see that the 
same work is done the same way every time. Only thus 
can uniform results be expected. The second purpose 


of standard practice instructions is to discover the 


one best way of doing the work and make its performance 


uniform. At first glance, the second purpose may seem 


to defeat the first purpose, if we believe Henry Ford: 
"There is always a better way to do everything. 
Take any five-year period, and at the end of 
the period no part, no machine, and no method 
in our industries will be the same as it was 
at the begining, and some will have changed 
many times." 
In the same article, Mr. Ford also says, "Volume or 
mass production will defeat itself if it be allowed 
to become fixed, rigid production." 
Uniform practice is desirable. To obtain 
this through standard practice instructions requires 
careful preparation of the instructions. Every step 


in the routine must be so clearly described, and 


usually illustrated, that there is no question as to 


(635)"The New Craftmanship," Saturday Evening Post, 
September 6, 1930, p. 141. ae eee 
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what is to be done. Since most office routines have 
one or more printed forms or blanks, each form used 
should be presented, filled in, with the reason for 
each item and the source of each item. If the ultimate 
destination of each item is given, more intelligent 
handling of the work may be expected; but this feature 
is seldom included, not being essential to the purpose 
of the instructions. 

After the instructions have been prepared, 
they should be "tried out" on someone who is unfamiliar 
with the work, to see if he understands what he reads. 
Then the instructions may be shown to someone who does 
know the work, for “checking.” With this "double check," 
if found satisfactory, let the instructions now be gone 
over with all who are to follow them, to "sell”® them on 
the idea, so as to get their cooperation. If the in- 
structions have been prepared by a methods department, 
instead of by the supervisors, it is imperative that 
the supervisors be sold, lest they put stumbling 
blocks in the way of the successful use of the standard 


practice instructions. 


D. Issuance of Instructions 


When it has been determined that the instructions 
are satisfactory (they are never perfect), enough copies 
should be made to permit placing one set in the hands of 
each person who does the work or supervises it, as well 
as of any one else who may be affected. Each set, which, 
by the way, should be dated, should be accompanied by a 
letter or memorandum, signed by someone in authority, 
stating that as of the date stated, the instructions are 
in effect. 

One copy of each set of instructions should be 
preserved at some central point, usually in the office 
manager's desk or office, so that current practice can 
always be referred to. 

When a change in instructions becomes necessary, 
the change may be issued on a brief supplementary memo- 
randum, by the substitution of certain sheets for others, 
or by a complete new issue of the newly prepared section, 


if the changes are sweeping enough to warrant the expense. 


E. Follow-up of Instructions 
Henry L. Gantt, one of the early management 
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engineers, “said, "The authority to issue an order involves 


(64)Industrial Leadership, p. 8. 
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the responsibility to see that it is properly executed." i 
A wise supervisor will never issue orders or instructions 
which he does not intend seriously. The supervisor whose 
leadership is followed wholeheartedly is the one who 
issues few orders--indeed, there is little necessity 
for his issuing many orders, since he makes clear to 
his subordinates what he wishes done and how he wishes 
it’done. As Professor Schell of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology says: "One measure of executive success is 
the ability to get employees to 'work with a will.' The 
task is to stimulate the driving force which is within 
the individual so that he faces his work with a self- 
inspired eagerness."9° 
Until the worker has mastered his new instructions, 
he will make mistakes. Let the supervisor watch carefully 
while the employee goes through the motions, cautioning 
care and accuracy before speed is attempted. In the case 
of standard practice instructions based upon carefully 
made motion studies, the mere following of the new method 
will frequently take less time than a fast operator can 
do under the old method. The real benefits of the new 
method will not begin to be realized, however, until the 
worker acquires the new work-habits and becomes proficient 


in doing the work, which gradually becomes more and more 


automatic, with a corresponding increase in speed, and, of 


(65)E. H. Schell, The Technique of Executive Control, 
p. 42. "ee Ee 


course, output. Yet the effort put forth by the worker 
is considerably less than under the old method, since 
motion study has eliminated unnecessary work. 

In the case of instructions, orders, or 
directions other than standard practice instructions, 
where some time may elapse before performance is expected 
to be completed, it is well for the supervisor to state 
the time for completion, if known; to ask that he be in- 
formed at once if it should be seen that completion is 

any 
likely to be delayed; and that in/case he be notified 
when the assignment is completed. Various mechanisms 
are available for following up instructions, including 


schedules, ticklers, production boards, and the Like. °° 


F. Making a Permanent Record 


—— 


The purpose of making a permanent record, as 
previously indicated, is to provide a guide to future 
action, as well as a record of what has been done. The 
permanent record will have several parts: First, will 
be the old method or the old instructions. Second, will 
be a statement of the situation or conditions leading up 
to the necessity or desirability of revision or standardi- 
zation. Third, will be an analysis and review of the 


various steps and procedures proposed. Fourth, the new 


procedure and the instructions to accompany it. And 
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finally, the results obtained. 

It will be obvious that in a permanent organi- 
zation, this record will not only be permanent, but it 
will be a running record, tracing the development, tran- | 
sition, and progress of the particular work involved. 
The president of a large middle-western corporation?’ | 
told me that such a record would have obviated situations i 
which his company, a sixty-year-old concern, had experi- 
enced with changes of personnel, both executive and cleri- 
cal. Mr. McIntosh said that frequently new employees would 
recommend changes that seemed to promise improvement. When 
made, however, it was often found that the company had 
formerly followed the suggested procedure, perhaps years 
before, but had discarded it. Had such a record been kept 
of the earlier years, the reasons for making the change 
would have been shown, and they could have been compared 
with the present circumstances. | 

Whether the method used for making the permanent 
record be a scrap book, a loose-leaf binder, or a ver- 
tical file is not so important as that some method be used. i] 
I myself prefer a scrap book, into which may be pasted 
all records and papers bearing upon the feature. Inex- 
pensive but effective scrap books may be readily prepared 4 
by cutting in half one ream of 19x24-24-pound paper, to make 


1000 sheets 12x19. One of these sheets folded in half 


(67)Walter K. McIntosh, The Liquid Carbonic Corporation. 


makes a four-page scrap book with a page size of 93x12. 
Two sheets folded together make an eight-page book. By 
increasing the number of sheets folded together, scrap 
books of any desired size may be prepared. A printer 
with a saddle-stitching machine will fold and staple the 
books for a nominal sum. Thus the entire ream may be 
worked up into books of various sizes, to be kept on 
hand and drawn upon as needed. 


a) 


Two legitimate objections to the use of 
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scrap book present themselves. The first is that if 
the book is kept strictly up to date, much material 
will be preserved that will have no value. On the 
other hand, if, as is the probably case with most scrap 
books, the actual pasting in is deferred to a more con- 
venient time for sorting and pasting, the task may be 
postponed until either interest or material or both 

are lost, thus defeating the purpose. 

Perhaps a combination of ring binder, file 
folder, and scrap book would be best. As long as the 
material has current value, let it be kept in a ring 
binders; as its currency passes, let it be put in an 
accumulating file folder; then, at a convenient time, 
let the material be sorted, classified, arranged, and 
pasted into the scrap book. Meanwhile, it has been 
kept together. If a ring binder be used, a special 


three-ring punch will be found a real economy of time. 


IV. THE APPLICATION OF CONTROL PRINCIPLES TO OFFICE WORK 


In our preliminary discussion, °® we saw that 
control had two elements--knowledge and power; knowledge 
that one'g plans were or were not being followed; and 
power to compel compliance with orders, that is, authority. 
As one writer puts it: 


"Control is that fundamental of organization 
which comprises the means of providing the 
manager and the executives of an organization 
with continuous, prompt, and accurate informa- 
tion concerning the efficiency of operation, 
what the business is doing, what it has done 

in the past, and what it can be expected to 

do in the future. A system of control collects 
the details of operation, segregates them, com- 
bines them, and classifies them into a form 
suitable for use. Paradoxically, it permits 
the manager to:maintain his grasp on the reins 
of the business and, at the same time, to hand 
them over to others. Without stepping from his 
proper field of general direction, the manager 
may so manipulate the operation of every divi- 


sion + « + as to keep these divisions as nearly 
as possible in proper relationship to each other. 
#” « * The control system emphasizes weaknesses 


and defects which indicate a departure from 
proper and efficient conditions, and by its 
vigilance guards against the deve lopmenk,of 
minor faults into aggravated problems.” 
Leffingwell says: “A manager may be said to have 
effective control of an office when the work he has 
planned to do is always done in the order, time, and 


manner in which he planned it should be done. "/0 


(68)Supra, pe 17. 
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We may say, then, that control is the means 
by which an office manager keeps in touch with, super- 
vises, and directs intelligently the conditions and 
activities for which he is responsible, in order to 


make sure that his plans and policies are put into effect. 
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In a small office the office manager is in 
direct contact with all phases of the work. If he 
himself is not tied up with routine detail, he should 
be able to exercise control without meh difficulty. 
If, as is frequently the case in small offices, the 
office manager is burdened with a share of the office 
routine, his control will not be so effective, although 
he can make it effective in two ways. One way is to 
make a periodic check at stated times every day. Mr. 
Leffingwell once made out a checking routine which he 
called "The Office Manager's Daily Dozen."’+ He divided 
the control routine into twelve parts, as follows: 

1. Plan and schedule the day's work in writing. 

2. See that work is started on time. 

6. Determine the amount of unfinished work. 

4. Determine the amount of current work to be done. 


Oo. Measure the working force by the work. 


(71)W. H. Leffingwell Company, New York, 1927. 


8. 
9. 
10. 


a Miss 
12. 


Check up on the daily output. 


(Keep a record of the output of each 
department, division, section, and 
individual, by having the supervisor 
count the number of pieces of work 
handled. ) 


Insist upon a full day's work. 


"Make each department head responsible 
for starting work on time, and impress 
it thoroughly upon him that this rule 
must be lived up to, to the last minute." 


Check up on your standard instructions. 
Plan your daily supervision for the week. 
Establish daily over-inspection of maintenance. 
(Numbers 9 and 10 are divided into 
certain steps to take on certain days, 
the entire task being spread over the 
six days of the week.) 
Establish over-inspection of filing and record-keeping. 
Get acquainted with your personnel. 
"Take the office payroll and divide it 
into a sufficient number of parts so 
you can see a few persons each day, and 
all in a given time." (Mr. Leffingwell 
even suggests what to talk about with 
the individual employee. ) 


Under each of the above items, Mr. Leffingwell 


suggests what to do and how to do it, as well as when. 


If the manager of a small office should follow this plan, 


modified perhaps to meet his particular conditions and 


circumstances, he would find that he would have control. 


And he would not find that these control mechanisms 


were taking too much time. In fact, he would discover 


that because things moved more smoothly, there would be 
fewer “incidents” to investigate and explain. Machinery 
that is properly lubricated does not squeak. 

In a large office, these same control mechanisms 
would prove equally effective, even though the office 
manager found that some parts might have to be delegated 
to others; he could still make periodic checks at inter- 
vals, thus checking up on those to whom he might delegate 
some parts. 

Or, the office manager could make use of a 
second method of control, called in management terminology 
the “exception principle,” whereby “everything is supposeé 
to operate automatically, so to speak, until some emergency 
or exception arises which requires attention. In other 


words, if the system is carefully worked out, the executive 


does not have to bother with its operation at all, as long 
ay 3 


as no unforeseen event occurs. It is sometimes said that 
the well-organized department is one in which the depart- 


ment head', presence is not necessary to its proper opera- 


Also defending this principle, Mr. Leffingwell 
says: "Endeavor to use this principle in your management. 


That is, give your efforts to the things that need atten- 


tion, which are the exceptional things. It is useless to 
expend time on matters that are working satisfactorily; 


(72)P. White, Business Management, pp. 106-107. 


it is the things that are wrong that demand attention. 


Time will thus be saved that would otherwise be wasted 
n7d 


on useless. detalis. 
My only objection to the general use of the 
exception principle is that too much reliance on it 
may lull one to sleep, with a rude awakening. At the 
commencement of a reorganization program, the exception 
principle may be very helpful. But if a reorganization 
is to be thoroughly effective, it must be comprehensive. 
Once effected, the establishment of control mechanisms 
will keep the manager in touch. He knows what is going 
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on. Then, of course, he will not interfere with things 


that are running smoothly, but will give his attention 
to those that need attention. 

Size, then, does not affect the problem of 
control, except in so far as it may require the dele- 
gation of certain features to others. In a tremendously 
large organization, this delegation might tend to slow 
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down the reporting system, unless it were properly 
organized, scheduled, and despatched. Our largest 
corporations, such as the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Ford Motor Company, General Motors Company, 


and the United States Steel Corporation, do not seem to 


suffer from control problems on account of size. 


(75)The Office Manager's Daily Dozen, p. 1. 


B. Geographical Considerations Affecting Control 
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1. The Self-Contained Unit. The self-contained unit 
does not present any unsurmountable difficulties of control. 
Personal contact between manager and subordinates can be 
a matter of minutes, and any obstacles may be threshed out 
and cleared up quickly. 


@- The Concern with Far-Flung Branches. With the 
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concern with far-flung branches, however, two factors 
combine to complicate the problem of control: distance, 
which involves time in communication; and personnel, which 
is removed from immediate supervision and personal contact. 
Let us consider personnel first. 

Because immediate supervision and personal contact 
are impossible in a geographically spread-out organization, 
the importance of the selection and training of super- 
visory personnel becomes paramount. Only by long training 
and observation can a firm be sure that the right man has 
been sent out to the branch. We Americans are in such a 
hurry to get things done that we do not always take time 
to do them well. The British idea of building for perman- 
ence would seem to be better in the long run, even though 
immediate profits are not so great. Furthermore, the fact 
that probably every American wants to get into business on 


his own account some time, sooner or later, lends an uncer- 


tainty which must be considered in studying the problem 
of control. Distance lends enchantment, but to "the 


other love," 


as some wag has put it. 
Because of the supervisory personnel problen, 
which is aggravated by distance from the home office, 


business managers have had to rely upon devices which 


make communication possible, not only frequently, but 
almost constantly. Communication systems have improved 
within the last few years so that it is now possible 

to tie together the offices of a concern, almost regard- 
less of where they may be located. 

The telephone typewriter makes possible instant 
communication with any other unit by the flick of a button. 
The long-distance telephone, by means of the special 
private wire which provides telephone commnication 
at stated periods every day, makes possible daily 
personal contact by voice. And the airplane reduces 
to hours the inspection trip which may be called for 
to look into a "situation." 

With a large organization having far-flung 
units, the need is, therefore, for frequent reports, 
at least daily, and possibly oftener under special cir- 
cumstances. These daily reports may be supplemented 
by weekly or semi-monthly summaries, providing parallel 
comparisons at the home and branch offices. Thus uncer- 
tainty may be lessened and replaced with certainty, which 


is the purpose of control. 


C. Control Mechanisms Available to the Office Manager 


We have now arrived at that point in our dis- 
cussion of control where it is desirable to go behind 
the scenes and examine what it is the office manager 
controls in order that he may get the work done in the 
order, time, and manner in which it was planned. 

There are five main factors which the office 
manager has to control. These factors are: the work, 
the workers, materials, equipment, and working conditions. 
To these a sixth may be added--the control of improve- 
ment work in the office. 

Consider the first item, the work. 

There are three aspects of the control of 
office work, as follows: 

1. Getting the work done on time; 

2. Controlling the quality of the work done; 

5. Controlling the cost of getting it done. 


1. Getting the Work Done on Time 


The most important rule to follow in getting 
the work done on time is a very simple one: Don't let 
the work get behind. Of course, work must be started 
promptly if it is to be finished within the time allot- 


ted. Perhaps the most common reason for work not being 


finished on time is that it is not started on time. 


Mr. Leffingwell lists this point as number two of his 
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"daily dozen. In commenting on the importance of 


getting work started on time, Mr. Leffingwell says: /° 
“Have the mail opened and distributed 
promptly. Until this is done, many 
departments cannot begin work. 


‘From thirty minutes to an hour are fre- 
quently wasted on this process. Fifteen 
minutes! delay will never be reported to 
you, and where it has become a fixed 
period, the department heads will devel- 
ope the habit of coming that much late. 


"To ensure a full day's work, the mail 

must be distributed on time; and "on time” 
means the minute the office is opened for 
business. Have the mail opening clerks 
report for work from one half hour to an 
hour before the regular. force, to do this. 


"When thus opened promptly, it should be 
delivered promptly. If necessary, an 
extra clerk should be used to see that 
the morning's mail is instantly placed 
in the hands of the proper persons. 
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"Prepare in advance, the special duties 
each clerk must perform at the opening 
hour. .If you, doubt the necessity of this, 
sit at your desk some morning and observe 
how quickly (?) each clerk gets started. 
He may be on time, but see if he is work- 
ing at his regular task five minutes 
thereafter." 


But even if the work is started on time, it must be 
kept on time throughout the day. There are so many 


happenings which interfere with or hold up work, that 


(%74)Supra, p. 85. 
(75)The Office Manager's Daily Dozen, p. 3. 
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unless they are controlled, delays are inevitable. 
Telephone calls, visitors, running errands, mislaid 
papers, broken-down equipment, absences of employees, 
end so on, all’ contribute to delays. 

Certain suggestions may help the office 
manager in his efforts to prevent work from getting 
behind. Let him see that the work of each day or 
of each period is cleaned up in that day or period. 
If this is done, each day or period will start with 
a clean slate, instead of with work left over from 
the day before. 

Frequently, also, unexpected requests for 
service may require the revising of the plan of imme- 
diate work, even if at only one desk. The office 
manager should watch the progress of such special 
tasks, to see that they do not choke the regular 
routine work. It is human to be interested in new 
things and to put off taking up routine work; nearly 
everybody procrastinates in this respect, but the 
office manager must see that no time is lost in 
completing special tasks or in the transition from 
special tasks back to the regular routine. 

The office manager must check up constantly 


on the progress of all work. Personal observation 


must be supplemented by daily reports. For example, 
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the office manager. should know in the morning how 
much work is to be done that day, and at night how i 
much work has been done, as well as what has been i 
left over, with the reasons therefor. Each depart- ti 
ment head should report to the office manager the | 
amount of work received in his department, the a 
amount handled, and the amount left over at the _ 4 
end of the day, with the reasons for its being i 
left over and not done. | 
The volume of work handled in the mail- 
opening department is often an index to the volume | 
of work to be handled by other departments whose 
work depends upon items received in the mail. The 
large mail-order houses “determine the volume of : Nd 
daily work by weighing the sacks of mail as they ‘ 
arrive. For instance, Montgomery Ward and Company 
has found from long experience that there are an i 
average of about thirty orders to each pound of | 
mail. Thus, ascertaining the number of pounds 
of mail received in the first delivery of the | 
morning enables the managers to compute the number I 
of orders to be handled that day, and to plan the 
schedules accordingly." !§ 
In smaller offices, a check by the office 


manager on the times mail is received at the mail i 


(76)T.L.Davis and G.Stetson, Office Administration, i 
pp. 115-116. a | 


desk, and the times at which such mail is opened and 


distributed, will show him whether delays are present 
in that operation. 

Some office managers require their department 
heads and section heads to report each morning concerning 
the condition of the work in their respective departments 
or sections.“ A simple report would state the number of 
employees present in each department that morning, the 
number absent, whether the work was up to date or behind, 
and the number of substitute employees needed that day. 

With the office manager checking his department 
heads as closely as this, no department head will have 
"absent employees” as his regular excuse for the daily 
work getting behind. To supply temporary help to a 
department needing it, employees may be transferred 
from a department from which they can be spared; or a 
central clerical group, sometimes called a "flying 
squadron," is maintained for that purpose. (2 

The use of achedules is helpful in not letting 
work get behind. The preparation of a schedule is so 
easy that it is a constant source of wonder to me that 
this effective control device is not more widely used. 


A schedule is nothing more than a list of events, 


arranged in a predetermined order, with the time at which 


(77)Ibid., p. 32 
(78)W. H. Leffingwell, Office Management, p. 725. 
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each event is to start and finish noted opposite the 


event. Such a schedule makes possible close checking 


on progress simply by comparing what should be done at 


© 


a stated time with what has been done. 

One source of information presents a plan for 
scheduling office work which I have followed with ex- 
cellent results for many years. I call it the office 


calendar. 


"The first step is the making of a complete 
itemized list of the regular work. Next is 
the assignment of each item of work to some 
Srrieial of elerk im the office. Finally, 

it is necessary to determine when each task 


is to be finished. 


"Tn the column for each item a red line is 
dropped. At the end of it is a letter repre- 
senting the person responsible for or appointed 
to perform that particular task. 

"Down the left side of the sheet run the days 
of the week and month. The position on the 
ruled sheet to which the letter is dropped 
indicates the closing day for the task, in 
the week or month, as the case may be. If 

it is to be performed semi-monthly, the line 
is broken and the letter inserted in the 
proper day. If the task is of daily per- 
formance, the Ling is dropped only to the 
'Daily' column." 


m1 
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his calendar makes it possible to schedule the work 

of the office for a year or more ahead. It is especially 
helpful in preventing overlooking tasks which may come 
once or twice a year, or irregularly by reason of external 


influences. 


ae 
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The possible uses for such an office calendar 
as has been described are unlimited. There may be one 
prepared for each department and section, and then a 
master for the whole office. The chances of tasks being 
overlooked are minimized by the calendar, which is con- 
sulted every day. 


Another condition which affects getting work 
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out on time is the effective handling of "peak loads. 
In nearly every office there are "peaks," when the volume 
of work is at the top. Some businesses have regularly 
recurring peaks. Folsom of the Eastman Kodak Company says 
there are four kinds of peaks--daily, weekly, monthly, and 
seasonal. In a talk before the National Office Management 


Association, he discussed ways and means of handling peak 


loads. He suggested two methods: first, find the cause 


of the peak and eliminate it; second, if the peak cannot 
be eliminated, try to bring it down and fill in the valleys. /? 
Sometimes peak loads are caused by the lack of 
consideration of other departments in making requests for 
office service, especially of an emergency nature. The 
publicity department of a New York bond house sends out 
at irregular but frequent intervals, matrices to news- 
papers. The usual procedure was to send the matrices 
to the addressing department with a list of newspapers, 
The envelopes were of a special size and required care 


(79)M. B. Folsom, "Meeting the Peak Load Problem,” in 
NOMA Proceedings for 19235, pp.19-23. 
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in addressing. "The publicity department invariably 
waited until material was ready for mailing before 
requesting the addressing department to address the 
envelopes. This request was always in the form of 
an emergency call of the must-go-out-tonight variety, 
and involved a large number of envelopes. It was a 
regular once-or-twice-a-week occurrence. 

"The remedy was simple and was effected by 
the addressing department wholly independently of the 
department that sent in the orders. The list of addresses 
was the same each time. Therefore, the addressing depart- 
ment began preparing in advance and keeping on hand a com- 
plete supply of the addressed envelopes. When the call 
is received it is in readiness to respond to it immedi- 
ately. Although seeming to be rather insignificant, 
this case was really an important one. This one rush 
period regularly occurring would almost always disor- 


ganize the entire mailing routine." °° 


2. Control of the Quality of the Work Done 


The first step in establishing control of 
quality is to set up standards of quality. In office 
work, standards of quality refer usually to neatness 
and accuracy. Thoroughness should be included with 

(80)"Six Ways to Handle Office Work Overloads," in 


Managing the Office More Effectively, A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, p. 78. 


accuracy, although sometimes it is considered separately. 


The transcription of letters will furnish a 


good illustration of how quality may be controlled. When 
a correspondent dictates a letter, he expects that the 
transcriber will not only type what has been dictated, 
but that the letter itself will be neat and attractive. 
Accurate transcription depends upon the competence of 

the stenographer as a stenographer, that is, her ability 
to take dictation in shorthand and to transcribe it 
accurately. Competent typing will account for the neat- 


ness of the work. 


But the set-up of the letter depends upon one 
of two factors: either the transcriber sets up the letter 
as she thinks it should look, or she follows the set-up 
provided by the office manager as a standard. This set-up 
is in the form of a model letter, giving explicit directions 
for arranging the parts of the letter on the letterhead, for 
line spacing, paragraphing, opening and closing expressions, 
and so amore Once the standard is established, the quality 
of the typed letter may be determined by comparing it with 
the standard letter. 

Likewise, standards are established for the dic- 


tators, by preparing a correspondence manual which shows 


(81)cf. W. H. Leffingwell, Office Management, p. 236. 
v1. L.Davis and G. Stetson, op.cit., p. 108. 
L. Galloway, Office Management, pp. 205-219. 


F. C. McClelland and E. M. Robinson, Office Training 


the correspondent by precept and example what is expected 
of him. One of the outstandingly successful correspondence 
manuals is that prepared for the American Rolling Mills 
Company.” “others could be cited in both large and small 
concerns. °° To inspect the quality of dictation, the 

office manager (or the correspondence supervisor, if 

there is one) may examine carbon copies of letters written 
by dictators and collected for the purpose. 

In the same way, standards may be set up for 
other kinds of office work. Sometimes, seemingly very 
simple operations may be standardized to good advantage, 
even though the saving may appear very slight. Take, 
for instance, the sharpening of wooden pencils. Watch 
a@ person sharpening a pencil with any of the mechanical 
contrivances available. Count the number of times the 
individual turns the crank while doing anything but 
watching the operation. Now five turns of the crank of 
a pencil sharpener in good condition will sharpen any 
pencil which is not broken, and which has been sharpened 
before. But most people turn and turn and turn until 
there is not much left of the pencil but the stub. The 
manufacturers have recognized this fact, and there is 
now available a pencil sharpener which stops cutting 


when the pencil is pointed. °4 


(82)S. Perry, Making Letters Talk Business. See also 
NOMA Proceedings for 1926, "Correspondence Supervision," 


pp. o1-4 . 

(83)e.g., Eastman Kodak Company, B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, The Stanley Works, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Boston & Maine Railroad. 
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5. Control of the Cost of the Work Going Through the Office 


"There are two kinds of expense, fized and vari- 
able, the fixed items remaining the same without respect 
to the volume of work done, and the variable items moving 
up or down as the volume of work increases or decreases. "8° 

Any increase in items of fixed expense should be 
investigated immediately. Among the variable items of 
Coat, the most flexibiejiswthe pay roll. °To watch pay roll 
costs, as to their reasonableness, a study of"unit costs" 
is desirable. "The unit cost for any kind of work is 
obtained by dividing the payroll cost of a certain period 
by the number of units handled during the same period. #6 
When any unit gets out of line, an investigation will 
reveal the cause and point out the remedy. As long as 
unit costs remain constant or decrease, no alarm need 
be felt, since additions to the clerical pay roll are 
subject to the approval of the office manager, who may 
require definite proof that the additional clerk is 
really needed, and that the unit cost will not be 
increased by the addition. 

The cost of materials may be kept in line by 
preparing standard specifications for everything pur- 
chased. Once prepared, no deviation is allowed until 

(84)Boston Pencil Sharpener, Model KS, manufactured by 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, Camden, New Jersey. 
(85)E. M. Robinson, "Problems of Budget Administration," 


in NOMA Proceedings for 1952, p. 115. 
(S6)T. L. Davis and G. Stetson, op. cit., p. 276. 
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the specifications are revised. These specifications 
usually include the quantities which it is economical 

to order, based upon the experience of the office with 
the particular item concerned. All purchase requisitions 
for clerical materials and equipment are subject to 
approval by the office manager, who is thus in position 
to question the propriety of purchasing any stated item. 
It should not be necessary to state that no materials of 
any kind should ever be purchased without a properly 
authorized requisition, even requiring the approval of 
the office manager whenever considered necessary for 


purposes of contro1.?? 


Control of the People Doing the Work 


Personnel problems start with the hiring of 
the workers. Such problems should be anticipated by 
the preparation of carefully-drawn-up specifications 
for each position or type of work, stating the quali- 
fications an applicant must have in order to be able 
to perform the work successfully. 

Working from these specifications, the office 
manager (or whoever interviews clerical applicants for 


him) tries to select persons who satisfy the following 


questions in the interviewers mind: 


(87)Cf. W. H. Leffingwell, Office Management, pp. 515-519. 


"(a)Can this applicant do the work which must be done? 
"(b)Has he the necessary training and experience? 

"(¢)Where did he get it? 

"(d)Is he the type of employee we want? 

"(e)Will he be likely to get along well with the others? 
"(f)If he has not the experience, can he be trained easily? 


# Be 
"(e)Will he be satisfied in our organization?"&® 


Next comes the training of the employee. If the 
method of doing the work has been standardized, the stand- 
ard method is taught the new worker, who practices it under 
Supervision until he becomes proficient in doing it. 

The problem of discipline is relatively insigni- 
ficant if employees have been carefully selected. "Mistakes" 
in selection can be spotted quickly and rectified readily, 
either by correction or by removal from the organization. 

In any event, when discipline is necessary, it should be 


applied promptly and firmly, yet kindly. 


Control of the Condition 


Under Which the Work is Done 


First-class work can not be done consistently 
and at low cost under poor working conditions. Mr. Hopf 
said recently, “Savings of ten per cent or more in clerical 
operating costs can often be obtained by improvement of the 


physical conditions under which work is performed, "°9 


(88)T. L. Davis and G. Stetson, op. cit., p. 170. 
(89)Net Results, February, 1939, p. ‘7. 
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The factors which determine whether working conditions 
are good or bad are: space, equipment, light, heat, ven- 
tilation, absence of noise. 

Overcrowding slows down the work. When an em- 
ployee in a crowded office desires to leave his desk, he 
may interfere with one or more other workers, who may 


have to stop work to let him get by. Papers may be swept 


on to the floor or into waste baskets by passing employees. 


The amount of space required has been estimated roughly 
at one hundred square feet per office worker. This rule- 
of-thumb figure may be satisfactory in many cases, but it 
is subject to variation. 29 
Equipment is satisfactory under three circum- 
stances: Is it suitable for the work it is expected to 
do? Is it kept in first-class operating condition? Is 
there enough of it to do the work required? Inadequate 
facilities slow down work and exert a demoralizing influ- 
ence upon employees, who may develop a “What's the use?" 
attitude. Too much equipment, on the other hand, is a 
sign of extravagance. If the office requirements are 
carefully measured, the result will be a happy mean. 2+ 
No equipment should be purchased without the approval, 
if not the recommendation, of the office manager, who 
should also have charge of all surplus equipment, its 


storage and reassignment.’ 


(90)Cf. HE. J. Benge, Cutting Clerical Costs, pp. 45-51. 
[Susaeias, ppecley-le>.° CUS 
(92)Cf. J. H. MacDonald, Office Management, pp. 268-269. 
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"Rxperiments have repeatedly demonstrated that 
poor illumination contributes to errors and accidents and 
low production. Conversely, a change from inadequate to 
adequate illumination normally brings about an increase 
in productivity, improved quality, fewer accidents, and 


decreased spoilage."99 


Modern measuring instruments make 

it possible to determine the intensity of lighting for 

any kind of work. The intensity required varies according 
to the kind of work to be done. The following table is 

: = 94 

taken from another work by ifr. Benge: 


"Working surfaces should receive the following 


illumination: 95 
Foot Candles 

Location Minimum Maximum 
Corridors, lobbies, stairways 2 4 
Aisles, reception rooms 5 +) 
Files a if 
Desks--clerical offices 6 g 
Desks--continuous eye work 8 Bibs 
Drawing boards 10 20" 


It is interesting to note that recommended intensities 


of lighting levels for offices have consistently increased, 


as shown by the following table: °° 
1909 2 to 4 foot candles 
tele §*5 ‘so 6 
ive 4 to 8 
ieee “8 to’ 16 


(93)E. J. Benge, Cutting Clerical Costs, p. 68 

(94)----Office Economies, p. 112. i 

(95)A foot candle is "the amount of light thrown on an 
object one foot away from a standard candle." Wylie,H. L., 
M. P. Gamber, and R. P.Brecht, Practical Office Management, 
P. 240. Sa eae oe oe 

(96)A. L. Powell, Tendencies in Lighting Practice, p. 39. 
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The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company make 
a lighting control which automatically increases or de- 
creases the number of lamps lighted, maintaining a con- 
stant intensity of illumination.?! 

Concerning heat and ventilation, Benge says: 
"Probably not one office employee per thousand receives 
the benefits which can be conferred by proper artificial 
ventilation. * * # The problem of artificial ventila- 
tion in offices is to supply employees with air of proper 
relative humidity, at a temperature conducive to human 
comfort. Authorities agree that this condition is brought 
about by a temperature of from 64 to 68 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and a relative humidity of 50 per cent? 

So far as noise is concerned, Benge says: "Hx- 
periments have demonstrated that there is an increase of 
fatigue resulting from work performed under noisy condi- 
tions as contrasted with the fatigue caused by the perfor- 
mance of the same amount of work under quiet conditions. 

% + %# Many simple but vexatious clerical errors should 

really be charged to jangling telephones, slamming doors, 

pounding office machinery or the sounds which arise from 

outside traffic. In general, the effects of noise can 

be classified under three headings: decreased production, 

increased errors, increased fatigue Gri th lessened morale). 
(97)O0ffice Appliances, January, 1935, p. 38. 


(98)Cutting Clerical Costs, pp. 84ff. 
(99a)Ibid., pp. 80-81. 
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Benge continues: 


"The control of noise sources outside the office 
is largely beyond the power of the office manager, 
although it is probable that some future genera- 
tion will attack the problem because of its de- 
leterious social effects. 


"The control of noise sources inside the office 
affords opportunity for much study and offers 
possibilities of considerable noise reduction. 
In the modern office, a large portion of the 
preventable noise emanates from office machinery. 
A strong demand from office executives would 
cause manufacturers of such machinery to seek 
ways of reducing the resulting noise, as has 
been accomplished in the 'noiseless! typewriter. 
"Frequently a little ingenuity in the placing 

of felt or cork between striking surfaces will 
quiet a piece of office machinery considerably. 
The partial or entire closing of machinery 
confines much of the noise to the machine itself 


--and machines do not have nerves like human De- 
ings. "990 


The Control of Improvement Work 


Regardless of whether improvement work is done 
by special assistants or is attempted by the office manager 
himself, such work should be subject to control by the 
office manager. 

If possible, the best approach is to have made 
a complete survey of the office, with a report on condi- 
tions found, accompanied by suggestions for improvement. 
From a study of this report, let the office manager deter- 


mine where the improvement work should start. Then let 


him decide the order in which subsequent attacks should 


(99b)Ibid., pp. 81-82. 
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be made. By listing these in the order of importance, 
it is possible to provide a progress record which can 
be kept constantly up to date, showing exactly what has | 
been done on each item and who did it. Dates any work i 
is started and completed should be entered, together i 
with any pertinent comments. Such a running record as i 


| 
n | 

this will be a real help. i 
If the office manager undertakes the improve- 


ment work himself, such a progress record is even more 


important to keep; there will be long intervals between 
entries, and unless a progress record is kept, any actual 


improvement is so slow and gradual in being effected that 
only by comparing conditions at different periods can any i 
progress be seen. A program of improvement may be spread 


over several years, 190 


(100)Professor A. E. Swanson of Northwestern University, 
in an unpublished lecture, stated that to do a job of im- 
provement properly, at least two years would be required. 
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V. CENTRALIZATION vs. DECENTRALIZATION 


In an article published in the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the National Office Management Association | 
for December, 1950, the office manager of the B. F. Good- | 
| 
| 


rich Company said: 


"The tendency to gather the more routine or i 
uniform office functions under centralized } 
control has been one of the real contribu- iN 
tions toward economical office operation. i 
It stands as a credit to office management. 


"The very soundness of such practice and its | 
general prevalence would give the impression I. 
that there could have been no argument against 4 
it, and that it was brought about with very 
little effort. 


reorganization know that there were objections, 
and that centralization + * * was not realized 
without effort. 


"Those who have sponsored and developed such 
| 
I 


4 


at | 
"The distinction between functions which can be | 
centralized or grouped and those which cannot, 
seems to depend mainly upon the degree of spe- | 
cialization. The more special the service ren- 
dered, the less likely it is to submit to cen- 
tralization. Routine or uniform activities 
can and should be shag soil Page in groups under 
the same supervision." 


Because of the large number of variable factors 


entering into the question of centralized or decentralized 
organization, it is difficult to draw definite conclusions | 


for specific application to a particular company. However, 


(101)H. M. Lacy, “When Should Office Functions Be Cen- 
tralized?" vol.v, number 4, page 12. 1 


the relative advantages and disadvantages of each form 


of 


organization would seem to be indicated by a report 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, received 
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daly, LSBs ‘ 


"Advantages of Centralization 


"Gentralization of executive control facilitates 
the adoption and enforcement of uniform policies 
and the coordination of the organization's acti- 
vities. In some cases this is accomplished 
through the centralization of all like activities 
into one department, even though the physical 
units are geographically separated; in other cases 
the same result is accomplished through committees 
made up of representatives of decentralized units. 


"Frequently, centralization permits greater stand- 


ardization and specialization with the attendant 
economies in operation and equipment. 


"Under centralization, a unit's activities and res- 


ponsibilities may be more clearly defined because 
of the degree of specialization possible, thereby 


reducing the risk of duplication or overlapping of 


effort or of records. 


"There is a possibility of utilizing higher grade: 
personnel in administratiwe capacities due to the 


greater responsibilities resulting from concentra- 


tion of functions. 

"Greater flexibility in the utilization of the 
existing personnel and facilities may be secured 
through some centralized agency or clearing house. 
For example, a surplus in one unit can be applied 
to meet an’. immediate requirement of another. 


‘When general economic conditions are changing 
rapidly, centralisation makes possible more rapid 
adjustment to the changes. 


(102)Centralization or Decentralization of Manage- 


ment, pp. coff. 
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Disadvantages of Centralization 


"There is a danger of carrying the principle 


of standardization and specialization too far, 
in which event the advantages claimed for cen- 
tralization such as greater flexibility of 
operation may become definite disadvantages. 


"In order to maintain adequate control ona 
centralized basis where widely scattered units 
are concerned, there may be a tendency to dev- 
elop elaborate and complicated systems. In 
other words there may be a danger of 'red tape.! 


Advantages of Decentralization | 


"Tt is frequently possible to develop greater | 
executive ability and initiative on the part of 
a greater number of individuals within the 
organization. 


"A greater sense of responsibility for the 
all-round success of an individual unit on the 
part of the executives in charge may be possible. 


"Me accuracy and promptness of decisions may 

be facilitated if local executives are authorized 
to act on their own initiative, particularly if. | 
a company is large and operations are scattered. 
If remote control is employed, there is necessa- 
rily a time element involved which may promote | 
inefficiency at times. 


"Executives of local units are often able to 
establish closer contact with and to have more 
intimate knowledge of operating conditions in 
the locality. They also tend to develop some- 
what greater local prestige under decentralized 
responsibility. 


"Centralization of records carried out too ex- 
tensively may mean there is insufficient infor- 
mation available to the local management. If 

additional records are established locally to 

meet this situation, there is a risk of dupli- 

cation of records and effort, which entails 

additional cost. 


A differential in salary scales as between 
localities, may frequently permit similar opera- 
tions being handled more economically in smaller 
communities. 


Disadvantages of Decentralization 


ee 


"Greater difficulty in adopting and enforcing 
standard policies and practices uniformly 
throughout the organization may be a frequent 
result. For example, when a major change in 
the general policy of the entire company is 

to be made, there may be a tendency for each 
autonomous decentralized unit to consider such 
change somewhat out of the realm of its imme- 
diate activities. 


"Generally, there is less possibility for the 
utilization of mechanical and labor-saving 
devices to the fullest extent if smaller units 
are involved. 


"Greater difficulty of maintaining a uniform 
standard of service may be a disadvantage under 
decentralized responsibility, due to the oppor- 
tunity for wider interpretations by individual 
executives." 
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VI. THE FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION OF OFFICE WORK 


"The work of every person in the organization 
should be confined as far as possible to the performance 
of a single leading function. "19% 

That startling statement by a distinguished 
British authority on management might lead to equally 
startling conclusions, were it accepted literally and 
without reservations. And yet its value probably lies 
in its seemingly extreme point of view. Sometimes the 
only way to get people to show an active interest in 
current thinking is to shock them into attention by 
an extreme statement. 

What Major Urwick was doing was restating 
the principle of specialization originally advanced 
by Frederick W. Taylor. ilir. Taylor said: 

"Functionalization consists in so dividing 

the work of management that each man from 

the assistant superintendent down shall 

have as few functions as possible to per- 

form. If practicable the work of each man 

in the management should be confined to the 

performance of a single leading function. "104 
On the other hand, and as an antidote, consider what 
Harry Hopf says: 

"Experience has shown that such organization 


faults as overelaboration, unwarranted sub- 
Givision of activities, unjustifiable extremes 


(103)L.Urwick, "Scientific Principles of Organization," 
Am. Mgt.Asso.Inst.of Mgt.Ser.No.19, September, 1938, p.8. 
(104)Shop Management, p. 99. 
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of functionalization, excessive depart- 
mentalization, and others that could be 
cited, are important contributing factors 
to the failure of many businesses to 
achieve sound conditions of development. 


"Their influence is subtle and not easily 
discerned; it is made more compelling by 

the fact that even where there is the will 
to organize soundly, this is often frus- 
trated by a clash between the points of 

view of ownership and management--especially 
when the two roles are merged in one and the 
same person or group--with ownership usually 
dominant, and scant regard accorded to such 
abstract coma iders). ons as sound prineiples 
of organization. "1 


Mr. Hopf goes on to pose certain questions, to which he 
unfortunately does not give the answer, leaving those 
to the management concerned: 
"1.To what extent are service functions centralized? 
2-18 ultimate control centralized? 
5-is a centralized personnel department in existence? 
4.Is a centralized planning department in existence? 
oeHow far can work be advantageously subdivided? 


6.Have changes in size been accompanied by the 
necessary changes tn organization? 


7.Has development of the organization structure 
been warped or restricted to conform to individual attri- 
butes of the executive personnel? 


8.How many levels of authority are present in the 
organization structure? 


9.To what extent is it advisable to change opera- 
tions from a sequential to a simultaneous basis of per- 
formance? 


10.Do the duties assigned to each executive call 
forth his best ability and engage his entire time? 


(105)H. A. Hopf, Business Management and the Scientific 
Point of View, p. 10. 
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15.Is any executive overburdened with duties? 

16.1s authority placed as closely as possible 
to the point where action originates?" 106 

A simple illustration may make the problem 

clear. A woman employee bearing the title of stenog- 
rapher may be doing many other tasks in addition to 
stenographic work. Only to.the extent that she con- 
fines her work to taking shorthand dictation and 
transcription may she be called a "functional" stenog- 
rapher. in a small office we should expect to find 
few, if any, functional stenographers. In a large 
office, with a centralized stenographic department, 
we should probably find none but functional stenog- 
raphers in such a department. Where there is an oppor- 
tunity for specialization, functionalization may be 


highly developea. 2°? 


(106)Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
VIG? }iacy, H. (Mi, op. cit., p. 12. 


VII. THE FUNCTIONAL DIRECTION OF OFFICE WORK 


Taylor's original conception of the"functional 
foreman" was not necessarily to have work organized func- 
tionally. Each foreman was to be an expert in his own 
specialty, “helping in his own particular line or function 
only. "108 That this idea is carried out successfully and 
logically in other fields is described by Taylor himself, 
referring to modern schools and colleges, where the students 
“are each day successively taken in hand by one teacher. 
after another who is trained in his particular specialty. "199 


+ 


An instance from the field of sales management 


may be cited. A large middle-western concern has a general 
sales manager, responsible to the president and directors 
for the sales of the concern. «Since the company handles 
several different bul related lines of goods, there is a 
sales manager for each line. One sales manager is respon- 
sible for all sales of soda fountains, another for sales 

of liquid carbonic acid gas, a third for sales of fruits, 
syrups, and extracts, and so on. Each of thes "depart- 
mental sales managers" contacts all salesmen direct. 


2 


In this same concern, the office manager was 


a functional office manager. Located at the main office 
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in Chicago, he directed the performance of all clerical 
work, wherever performed, whether at the home office, 
the factory offices, or the branch offices. Directions 


and instructions for doing the work were issued by him. 


_ 


A British authority gives a good description 
of functional direction: 


"Specific functions common to all or several 
departments * + are each placed in the hands 

of a man specifically qualified | for his par- 
ticular punction, and instead of giving atten- 
tion t6/the factors in one department, he gives 
iis entire attention to one factor in all de- 
partments. 


We must recognize the danger of overfunctionalization: 


"The more precise the functional division, 

the more likelihood there is of friction 

in respect of operations with regard to which 

it is doubtful whether they belong to this 

or that function, or belong in a measure to 

more functions than one. This possibility of 
friction does much to counterbalance the 
increase of skill and of zeal and of happiness, 
which follow from the allotment of responsibi- 
lities according to personal qualifications. ndit 


POs 


Even in office work, the possibility of conflict between 
the functional office manager and technical department 
heads is always present. The department head, naturally, 
may, and usually does, have ideas as to how he wants the 
clerical work of his department performed. “After all, 
it's my department, isn't it?" 

Such a situation is not impossible of solution, 


any more than is any situation which arises out of a 


(110)J. Lee, "The Pros and Cons of Functionalization, 
in Papers on the Science of Administration, pp. 175-174. 
(Jetyaoen., pe ayo. SONI a aa 
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clash of personalities. For that is what such a conflict 
is. Let the functional office manager admit--indeed, 
affirm--that the department manager is supreme within his 
department. The functional office manager is not presuming 


to tell the department manager what to do or how to run 


his department. All he is doing is to present to the 


department manager improved methods of performing the 
office work of the department, which the department 


manager may adopt or reject. The acceptance may depend 
entirely upon how good a salesman the office manager is, 
regardless of the merits of the methods themselves. 

Such an attitude on the part of the functional 
office manager does not imply a lack of authority to 
enforce his instructions; it merely indicates not only 
that the office manager realizes fully the rights of the 
department head, but also that the department head is a 


la) 


human being, with all the innate desires for self-exp 
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nave. Let a depart- 
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and self-assertion that human beings 
ment head sell himself on the idea that the method is a 
good one, and he will become an enthusiastic advocate and 
defender of it, if only to justify his own good judgment 
in adopting it. 

Mention has previously been made of the neces- 


his 
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cr 
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sity for an office manager to "sell" his idea 
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superior officers. It is equally desirable for him 


(112)Supra, pp. 29-30. 
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to sell his ideas to his associate executives. The 
"sales campaign" may take time, but the results will 

be more permanent than if the new method is imposed 
solely by authority. Instance after instance could 

be recalled where a department head brings out an idea 
as his own, when in fact it was given him some time 
before by someone else. During all this time, the idea 
was germinating, and the executive is frequently sincere 
in believing that he himself conceived it. 

Let the office manager show the department head 

examples of the benefits that other department heads 
are realizing from the use of the improved methods, and 
if the department head is alert, he will soon wish to 
share in those benefits himself. Then he will be im- 
patient to get things started; and that impatience is 
sometimes more trying to the functional office manager 
than the delay in getting the approval. 

Of course, there will always be some depart- 
ment heads who believe that there are only two ways of 
doing anything--their way and the wrong way. When the 
obstinacy of such a man stands in the way of the organi- 
zation's progress, an exercise of authority may be neces- 
sary to correct the situation. A physician has his "bed- 
side manner" and his bread pills, but there are also 


times when he has to lay down the law to his patient in 


no uncertain terms and insist upon his directions being 


followed explicitly. 


VIII. THE FUNCTIONAL CONTROL OF OFFICE WORK 


After the office manager has set up an improved 
method of doing office work, he must see that the new 
method is followed. Work habits are hard to change, but 
unless the performance is closely supervised until it 
becomes a new and fixed work habit, the full benefits 
of the new method will not be realized. As Leffingwell 
says, 


"the tendency toward the formation of work 
habits * * * should be consciously directed 
and used by the office manager. If careful 
deliberate thought is exercised in guiding 

and directing the formation of a habit, 

when once formed it becomes a powerful aid 

in controlling. * # * This tendency to 

the developement of work habits is the one 
thing that makes any kind of control, however 
deficient, possible. + * % Whenever a 
method has thus become fixed, it relieves 

tne office manager of the burden of eR Sees 
giving it his care and attention. % 

The deve lopement and fixation of work aebirae 
by the improved method of scientific stand- 
ardization, will make full control possible."114 


Although functional organization implies functional 
control, functional direction does not, even though 
functional control may be present. Since control in- 
volves the element of information plus authority, the 
office manager's lines of communication must be estab- 


lished and in working order. Actual personal supervision 


(114)O0ffice Management, pp. 64-65. 


is necessary at the start; as the need for this is 
lessened, regular periodic reports may take the place 
of personal supervision. Since the nature of these | 
reports has already been adequately discussed, 1}° no | 
further description of them is necessary. The reports | 
will quickly show any departure from the standards, 
enabling the office manager to correct deviations | 


| ! 
almost as soon as they occur. Such deviations are | 


probably most often due to replacement of trained 
i! 


and experienced personnel by new employees who may | 
not have been sufficiently trained, or who, as in the i 
case of a distant branch office, may have been put to | 
work with practically no instructions. A check on per- 
sonnel changes will give the office manager an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain if proper training is being given. 1 

Another help in the functional control of 
office work is one that at first sight may seem to have 
no relation whatever to control. It concerns both em- 
ployees and department heads. 

It is not enough to sell employees and depart- 
ment heads on the merits of a plan or method; they must i 
be kept sold. If they remain convinced that the new | 
order is beneficial to them, they will not be so likely I 
to combat it, or to listen to others who may be disaf- | 

| 


fected. Employees are interested in good working con- 


(115)Supra, pp. 91-108. 


ditions (whether they realize it or not) and in what i 
they get out of their work--that is, satisfaction and it 
money. If the new method continues to give satisfactory i 
earnings, that fact will help. But as sinister influences Kt 
are always at work to undermine what others have built up, 

good working conditions and satisfaction and money are not 
enough. There must be developed in the mind of the 
worker a "contented consciousness" of what he is getting. i 
Morale-building mechanisms must be employed. Four such | 
are training and education, measurement of work, payment 


by results, and recognition; 216 : 


“Training and Education. When the company makes 

an organized effort to develop each individual to 
the limit of his capacity, each worker will place 
the interests of the company above all other con- 
siderations, and will have a far better conception | 
of his place and importance in it. | 


Measurement of Work. When work is measured, all 
are given equal opportunity to show what they are | 
capable of, and the amount of satisfaction and con- fl 
tentment with their lot is enhanced by being clearly 
understood. * & Favoritism can find no place. 
‘ * « Measurement of work, publicly recorded so 
‘that all may see and know, is the first and most 
important approach to that somewhat abstract thing } 
we designate 'justice,' for it is not possible to i 
deny the justice of measurement honestly made. 


i 


Payment by Results. Where workers are paid in 
accordance with what they do, the sense of justice 
is stimulated, and the morale rises accordingly. \ 
And where the best results count highest, the best | 
workers are inevitably attracted. 


"Recognition. The desire of every normal individual 
is to be recognized when he has performed good work. 
Emulation deriving from this is one of the most 


(116)W. H. Leffingwell, Office Management, pp. 728-729. i 
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powerful incentives to action, and recognition of 
meritorious work costs nothing and yields enormous 
results. 


"Tf a worker does a good job and no notice is taken 
of it, he naturally feels resentment; if, on the 
other hand, his work is noted and commended by the 
supervisor or department manager, that recognition 
is in most cases far more important to him than any 
extra pay which he may receive for his efforts. The ! 
pay, he naturally assumes, belongs to him of right; | 
the recognition is the real bonus. | 


"Executives who have the capacity and knowledge of 
human nature that enables them to encourage and recog- i 
nize the efforts of employees, invariably establish 
and maintain a higher morale in their organization 
than do those who constantly drive their employees, 
and without a word or sign of recognition of good 
work done. Besides, employees who are recognized, 
invariably produce more and better work." 
{ 


So much for keeping the employee contented. What about 
the department head? i 
Department heads are interested in three things: 
production, low cost, and their own standing. Under the 
conditions described, production and low cost are inevi- | 
table. Improved standing will result from improved per- i 
formance. But the office should see to it that the know- Hl 
ledge of these things is brought to the attention of the | 
department heads, not always directly, perhaps, but never- 
theless positively. Suggestions as to techniques for doing 
this may be found in five recent books (there may be more), 


it 
which have been widely publicized and circularized.?1” ) 


(117)D. Carnegie, How to Win Friends and Influence People, 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1936. 
E. H. Schell, The Technique of Executive Control, 


a eee 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 194. 


----Administrative Proficiency in Business, do., 1935. 

E. B. Wilson, Getting Thin lings “Done in “Business, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 

M. Wright, Getting Along With People, McGraw-Hill, 19356. 


IX. CONCLUSIONS 


Any activity which is so widespread and universal 


as office or clerical work is, presents peculiar difficul- l 
ties concerning its effective organization and control. 
Office organization may be of three types--centralized, 


decentralized, or a mixture of the two. With centralized 
3 


organization, authority is fixed at one point; with decen- 
tralized organization, authority may be located at several ¥ 


points; mixed organization is usually a stage in the tran- I 


sition from one type to the other. i 

Centralization also has two aspects. There may 
be centralization of location, in which all of the office i 
work is performed at some central point; or decentralization 
of location, in which the office work is performed at points 
which may be widely scattered. Neither type is necessarily 
the better; only an examination of the circumstances would 
indicate how far office activities would be (or could be) 
centralized or decentralized to advantage. Each type has 
its advantages and disadvantages. 

Control comes with the possession of information 
plus the authority to take the action indicated by the in- 
formation. Centralization of control is usually obtained 
with centralization of location; it may, with advantage, 


be obtained with decentralization of location. Other aspects 


of control are considered later in order. 
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The form of the organization is determined 
partly by the size of the company and partly by the 
nature of the business. A small office would probably 
be highly centralized; a large office might be scattered 
over the globe. The type of business has more effect on 
the size of the office than any other factor, while within 
each type of business, the sales volume has an important 
influence. 

Both large and small offices need organization. 
Many of the problems of the small office are present in 
the large office, where they may also be intensified. 
Since the small office manager usually has to handle one 
or more routines himself, his problem is to secure uniform- 
ity of results from employees handling diversified kinds 
of work. Coordination of routines and reduction of proce- 
dures to writing will help the small office manager. 

in a large office, the office manager is faced 
not only with the operation of the office, but with the 
necessity for constant improvement of the office organi- 
zation and work methods. Since operation is a full-time 
job, adequate attention will not be given to improvement 
unless some one is detailed to that task exclusively. 

The type of business has an effect upon the form 
of office organization to the extent that much or little 


i 


office work is required. "Office businesses,” such as 


banks and insurance companies, have more office work than 


a wholesale house, for example. The set-up of the office, 
while devised to turn out the volume of work required in 
each case, has aspects peculiar to the type of business. 
In an insurance office, there is a definite periodicity, 
due to regularly recurring premium payment dates, not 
present in the wholesale office. The same is true of the 
public utilities, like the gas, electric light, or telephone 
companies, with the problem of billing monthly thousands 
or hundreds of thousands of customers. 

Nor must we overlook the influence of personali- 
ties upon the type of organization. If an organization 
is built around individuals, its strength depends upon 
the coordination of those individuals and their willingness 
to cooperate. If the organization is built around functions, 
personalities will still have an important influence. 

Direction of euphoyeos, is essential if results 
are to be commensurate with the possibilities. By devel- 
oping an effective standard technique of preparing and 
issuing instructions, the supervisor will find that uni- 
formity of results will be more readily secured than if 
such preparation and issuance were haphazard, without a 
definite, coordinated plan. 

Now turning to the subject of control, the office 
manager may be said to have effective control of his office 


when the work he has planned to do is always done in the 


order, time and manner in which he planned it to be done. 


iZ? 


The size of an office does not affect the prob- 


lem of control, except that in a small office the manager 


is able to exerciese direct personal supervision of the 
work, while in a large office the direct supervision must h 
be delegated to others, who, in turn, are supervised by 


the office manager. The problem is accentuated in the 


large office, but it is not different. 
The geographical location of office units does 
affect the problem of control. Ina self-contained unit, 


personal contact between manager and subordinate is imme- 


diate, or very nearly so. In a concern with far-flung i 
branches, the distance from headquarters is complicated / 
by the problem of securing executive personnel that can 
function with complete loyalty at a distance. The devel- 
opment of communication facilities has tended to bring 
closer the contact desirable for control. 

The office manager is concerned with his control 
over six factors: work, workers(personnel), materials, 
equipment, working conditions, and improvement work. 
Mechanisms which he uses are: planning the work, sched- 
uling it, making definite assignments as to both task 
and time, following up assignments, and receiving 
reports covering every important phase, but particularly 
with respect to what work is ahead and what resources are 


available for doing it, as well as what work has been done 


and why any was left over, if such was the case. 


Control of the quality of the work involves 


the setting of standards and the comparison of the 

finished work with the standards set. Control of the 

cost of the work is obtained through watching the unit 

cost of the work going through the office, and through the 

use of standard specifications for all materials purchased. 
Control of personnel involves job specifications, 

selection, placement, training, supervision, and payment, 

together with proper and adequate means for building morale. 
Control of working conditions involves attention 

to matters of space, equipment, light, heat, ventilation, 

and elimination of noise. Careful analysis helps materially. 
Control of improvement work may be obtained through 


an analysis of the situation, followed by a schedule of steps 


to be taken, the schedule in turn becoming a record of progress. 


Finally, office work may be organized advantageously 


according to functions, it may be directed functionally, and 
controlled functionally. The trend is distinctly toward 
functionalization, with cautious observers warning against 


overfunctionalization, which leads to increasing friction 


between those responsible for separate but related activities. 


There is a happy medium. The functional offtice manager has 
his place. But he must be a scientist, a diplomat, and a 
salesman, all in one, if he is to reap the rewards which 


are possible of realization. 


THE USE OF MACHINES IN OFFICE WORK 


The current interest in office machines makes 
it desirable to survey briefly the development of this 
aspect of office management, in order to obtain a per- 
spective of the present situation. 
A book published in 1908 and bearing the title, 
Accounting and Office Methods , contains a chapter entitled 
"s Modern Billing System." After describing the procedure 
and forms used, the author says: 
"These sheets may be filled in by hand, but better 
results are secured by using the typewriter and 
billing machine. The sheets should be of such size 
that they will fit the roller of an ordinary type- 
writer. When the typewriter is used, two additional 
sheets may profitably be made up at the same opera 
tion--the shipping label and the case ticket,."--° 

In no other place in this book is office machinery men- 

tioned at all. 

Contrast the above description of the 1908 model 
billing method with the following account of a combination 
of moving picture film, photo-electric cells, computing 
mechanisms, and an electric typewriter, described in the 
April, 1939, issue of the National Office Management Asso- 


ciation Forum; 119 


(118)J. Germain, "A Modern Billing System," in Accounting 
and Office Methods, Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 1908, p. 66. 
~ (1I9)F. L. Rowland, “A Subjective and Objective Appraisal 
of Office Management," NOMA Forum, April, 1939, p. 11. 


"Consider the photographing of punch cards on 
films. A ninety-columm card will accommodate 
nine hundred holes. The equipment consists of 
a battery of photo-electric cells, correspond- 
ing to the pattern of the punch card. In other 
words, we have a battery of nine hundred photo- Hl) 
electric cells. | 


"The film is run through a moving picture camera-- i 
and it can be run through, as you know, at the Hil 
rate of what would be three thousand frames a Hh 
minute--a phenomenal speed compared with ordinary ‘fi 
tabulating speed. i 

; 


"When the photographed hole is exposed to the 

: light, the light ray actuates the corresponding 
photo-electric cell which, in turn, actuates a 
computing mechanism, an extremely rapid calcu- 
lator, perhaps more nearly akin to the compometer 
type than anything I know of. 


"This computing mechanism is hooked up with an 
electric typewriter and the totals are periodically 
taken off the computing mechanism and put on a sheet 
of paper which is the report form.” 

In the span of thirty-one years from 1908 to 


1959, practically all of the startling developments in 


office machinery have been made; or perhaps it would be 


' for many 


nearer the truth to say "put on the market,’ 
devices which now excite our admiration have been in 
existence for the last twenty or more years. 
Take the key-driven calculators as examples. 
There are two machines of the non-listing key- 
driven type--the Comptometer and the Burroughs Calculator-- 4 


which are used today very widely. The first model Comp- 


tometer was patented in 1887, and the Burroughs in 1909. 


f 
5 
) 
If the two machines of thirty years ago were compared f 


with the present-day models, little difference would be seen. 


Externally, each is essentially the same as its forerunner. 
The operation is precisely the same--press a key and the 
number pressed registers on a visible dial. Undoubtedly, 
however, each machine has been made more perfect mechanic- 
ally, so that breakdowns, repairs, and replacements are 
not so frequent. | 

Shortly after the establishment of the Harvard 
Business School in 1908, the School held an exhibit of 
office appliances. I recall my visit to the exhibit, and 
the impressions made on my mind at the time. The Comptometer 
and the Burroughs calculators made the deepest impression, 
probably because my “girl” was demonstrating the Comptometer. 
I remember also the Dictograph, which was for many years 
the only interoffice communicating device to use the micro- 
phone for picking up and amplifying conversation. The 
Addressograph was much in evidence, also, as well as the 
Multigraph and the Mimeograph. 

Going back still further, I have a clear recol- 
lection of the Addressograph in my father's office in 1901; 
that machine then used metal frames with movable rubber 
type set in them. There was a stencil-duplicating device 
called the Rotary Neostyle, which used a fragile wax stencil. 
Many offices still used the blind typewriter, the carriage 
of which had to be lifted to see what had been written. The 


Underwood typewriter, the first to permit “visible writing," 


had been put on the market only in 1897. 


invilgls, * ihe American Officet@° listed the 


following office appliances: 


Typewriter 

Noiseless typewriter 

Automatic typewriter 

Dictating machines 

Calculating machines(listing, non-listing) 

Billing machines 

Bookkeeping machines | 

Hollerith machines (using punched cards) 

Office cash register | 

Copying machines | 
Rotary copiers | 

Duplicating machines 

Addressing machines | 

Stamping and sealing machines 

Pencil sharpeners 

Time clocks 

Folding machines 

Stenotype (shorthand writing machine) 

Telautograph 

Dictograph 

Numbering machines 

Pneumatic carriers 

Mail openers 

Paper fasteners ! 

Check protectors | 

Photographing machines | 


Concerning the last-named device, this book says: 


"Many concerns have adopted the practice of photo- 

graphing their ledger accounts at the end of each 

month. Instead of typing statements or writing 

them with pen and ink, a photograph of the ledger | 
account is made and sent the customer. *« * Insur- 

ance companies now generally photograph the original 
applications of policy holders showing the signatures,, 
and attach the photographs to the original policies.” t 


This same book, after describing the three units of the 
Hollerith machines (card puncher, sorter, and adding device), 


goes on to say: 


(120) J. W. Schulze, The American Office. New York: Key 
Publishing Company, 1915, pp. 54-61. 
(181) Iesd., ps 60. 


"Small cards, like that reproduced herewith, 
are used./The illustration shows the regular 
punched card, with the clipped corner./7 Every 
item which figures in the classification is 
given a number. On the card shown here, for 
example, the classifications are according to 
date, the city or state from which orders are 
received, the salesman who secured the orders, 
the general class of materials ordered, the 
branch factory from which shipment is to be 
made, the catalog number of the particular 
article ordered, the style number, the number 
of feet of radiation, and the money value of 
the order. 


"An order taken on the 12th day of July would 
be punched in the first colum at 7, in the 
second columm at 1, and in the thirdcolum at 
2. If the order were taken in Massachusetts, 
for example, and the number assigned to Massa- 
chusetts were 56, the card would be punched 

at 5 in the fourth colum and 6 in the fifth 
column. 


"Every salesman in the force is given a number. 
Suppose the salesman were number 34. In the 
sixth column the figure 3 and in the seventh 
column the figure 4 would be punched. The 
radiator order, let us say, belongs to class 7 
In the ninth column we would punch the figure ‘7. 


"Shipment is to be made from the New York fac- 
tory, which may be given number 9. The O in 
the tenth column and figure 9 in the eleventh 
column would be punched. The same procedure 
would be followed in punching the numbers 
assigned to the balance of the classifications. 


"After the cards are punched, they are all 
thrown into the assorting machine, and assorted 
according to the classification desired. The 
adding device then automatically adds the total 
number of orders taken, and the total footage 
represented by those orders and their total 
money value. 


"Te same procedure is followed to find the 
other desired information. * * Any ,ggsired 
classifications may be provided for." 


(122) Ibid., pp. 42-44. 


On page 41 of this 1915 book appears the following state- 


ment; 


"Bookkeeping today is largely a matter of machinery. 
Formerly it was necessary for a bookkeeper to make 
separate entries in bound books of all the data re- 
quired for financial and statistical purposes. With 
the introduction of card and looseleaf records and 
of billing machines it is now possible to make fif- 
teen or more different records at one writing and 
to prove their accuracy almost automatically. As 

a matter of fact, the companies manufacturing these 
billing machines now call them ' Bookkeeping Machines, ! 
a term really legitimate. % % 


"There are three popular billing machines now in use-- 
the Elliott-Fisher, the Moon-Hopkins and the Under- 
wood. * * the Moon-Hopkins will add, maltiply, 
divide, snd subtract, which no other billing machine 
can do. "1e8 


A British book, published in 1916, describes a few machines 


such as Calculators, Typewriters, Dictaphones, Duplicators, 


the Addressograph. Some of the comments are interesting: 


"The great saving of time and tedious labour effected 
by the use of calculating machines is not yet suffi- 
ciently realized in commercial circles in this country, 
although for many years such machines have been in use 
amongst actuaries, astronomers, and others. In the 
words of Professor Jevons, ' * * a long sum can be 
put on the machine in ten seconds, then a few turns 

of the handle give the product or quotient almost in- 
variably correct, and to as many places of figures 

as can possibly be required.' 


"Mr. R. E. Matheson remarks that 'the working of the 
machine in multiplication is simply astounding, the 
results being produced with unfailing accuracy.' 

" % * Mention must also be made of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine, which is admirable in every respect. 
It is, however, perhaps too costly to be used as 
widely as it deserves, although it would soon repay 
its cost, even in connection with quite moderate- 
sized concerns. | 


(225) Titas y bs 741s 


(124)L. R. Dicksee and H. E. Blain, Office Organi- 


zation and Management, London: Sir Isaac Pitman ‘an and 
Sons, 191 5 5. 


Speaking of typewriters, this British book describes the 
"Battle waging round the question of single versus double 
keyboard, ribbons versus pads, visible writing versus some 
other advantage, "'1#° Going on, the authors offer the follow- 
ing advice, which is illuminating: 


"Tt will be found worth while to have a rubber pad 
placed underneath the typewriter when in use, as this 
deadens the sound of the machine very materially. The 
typists will appreciate also the relief to the tips 

of the fingers obtained by covering the letters on 

the keyboard with rubber tips, which, duly inscribed 
with the name of the letter, can be purchased for a 
small price from any typewriter agent." 


W. H. Leffingwell, in his Scientific Office Management, 
published in 1917, presents detailed illustrations of 
punched card tabulating equipment, for use in obtaining 


"Valuable cost and sales analysis figures, where thousands 


of items mst be handled daily."2?" 


In 1918, Lee Galloway made this statements: 


"Now comes the bookkeeping machine which eliminates 
the burden of the trial balance, relieves the book- 
keeper of ledger posting, and puts all previous aids 
and devices for preventing errors apd proving postings 
into a class of mere makeshifts."16° 


Dr. Galloway also reports the experience of a firm which 


"substituted the Addressograph for the common practice 
of copying by hand all the names, amounts, dates, and 
clock numbers on pay sheets. The new mechanical 
method enabled the firm to change from a two weeks! 
pay-day period to a weekly basis with a saving in time 
and accuracy, since the machine proved to be gen times 
as fast as the hand or typewritten method."1 


)Ibid., p. 26. 
Pipi... De eke 
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(128)L. Galloway, Office Management, p. 76. 
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W. H. Leffingwell, Scientific Office Management, p. 108. 
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In 1919 the Business Consulting Division of 
The Independent Corporation published a check list of 


office equipment. An analysis of this list shows the 


following machines available; 1°° 


57 addressing, mailing, and duplicating machines 
25 computing and billing machines 

42 machines for writing, filing, and indexing 

oO intercommunicating systems 

20 miscellaneous devices 


In 1921, the Boston Chamber of Commerce pub- 
lished a report on office management, in which the 
following statement appears: 


"For every phase of office work which involves 
repetitive effort or which is the source of 
delays or inaccuracies, or which abounds in lost 
motions, there is today some device, or some type 
of equipment, designed to reduce the amount of 
labor, to increase the accuracy of the work, and 
to produce the desired results in a more efficient 
manner. Each year brings forth its quota of new 
office appliances for the study and consideration 
of the Office Manager. Many of these are of real 
nerit and are with us to stay, but others, unable 
to make good their claim to utility, economy, or 
efficiency, soon drop by the wayside and are for- 
gotten. 


"The selection of office equipment and appliances 
is an individual problem for every office manager. 
That device which serves most efficiently in one 
office may be of little use in another. Individual 
conditions mast govern. The selection generally 
depends on convenience, uniformity, durability, 

and economy." 


In 1922, despite the availability of office appliances, 


‘the office manager of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 


(130)Check List of Office Equipment and Building Materials, 
Business Consulting Division, The Independent Corporation, — 
New York, 1919, pp. 2,5. 

(131)Practical Experience in Office Management, Boston 


Chamber of Commerce, I921, pp. 20,21. 


"Tn the modern office there is no individual and i 
there are few operations for which mechanical 
assistance cannot be provided. It is strange 
that a concern which has equipped its factory i 
laborers with every device that could heighten i 
their efficiency, hesitates to adopt labor-saving 
office machinery. 


| 
{ 
| 
{t 
felt impelled to make the following statement; 


"Such concerns feel that office work is entirely 
brain work and in no degree a set of mechanical 
operations. They would be surprised to learn 
thru /sic7 a study of psychology that a large 
amount of brain work is either mechanical or 
subject to mechanical assistance. "15 


In 1925 Mr. Leffingwell brought out his great volume 
on office management. In his introduction to Chapter 


XXITI on office machinery, Mr. Leffingwell remarks: 


"Te ingenuity of inventors and the persistence 
of machinery salesmen have brought about a con- 
dition in which the present-day office manager 
is not asking himself whether or not his office 
needs a machine of some kind, but rather what 
machine he shall choose from the multitude 
offered. 


"The purchase of office machinery has in fact been 
dominated to some extent by the demands of fashion 
--the necessity of appearing modern and up to date 
--and there is no doubt whatever but that most 

offices now have more machinery than they actually i 
need. It is, however, very doubtful if each such 


office has the right kind of machine in the right | 
| 
| 


place.’ i 


One year later, in 1926, Mr. Leffingwell prepared an 


636-page manual for the National Association of Office Hi 
Appliance Manufacturers, illustrating 3579 different 


office appliances and describing the development and i 


(132)G. L. Childs, Office Administration, p. 46. 
(133)W. H. Leffingwell, Office Management, p. 434. i 
At the Business Equipment Exhibit of the Boston Chapter I 
‘of the National Association of Cost Accountants, Mr. Leff- 
ingwell made a similar statement, arousing considerable 
discussion. He presented facts and figures to substantiate 
his statement. This was on November 9, 1934, according to : 


use of many more. Because of the encyclopedic nature 

of the work, extended comment in the present paper is 
impossible--the book must be seen to be appreciated. 

With fine sarcasm, Mr. Leffingwell says in his preface 
that he feels it necessary to disclaim any responsibility 
for the statements and claims made for different machines, 


"though I may truthfully state that I am in harmony with 


most of them."164 


In 1927 John H. MacDonald said, "Mechanical office 
appliances are made today which will perform almost every 


Operation which one can conceive of as being possible of 


n 155 He continues: 


performance by machine. 
"As indicative of the kind and scope of work which 
a single mechanical device will do, it is interest- 
ing to note that a single machine has recently been 
developed which will perform the following operations 
more quickly and with a greater degree of accuracy 
than has heretofore been possible: 


1.Figure discounts and deductions. 
2@.Summarize and distribute purchases. 
5-Add cash transactions at the counter. 
4.Prove 'charge' sales. 

5.Distribute sales by clerks. 
6.Distribute sales by departments. 
7.Prove cash. 

8.Check drivers' and collectors! reports. 
9.Make out deposit tickets. 

10.Add checks. 

1ll.List checks. 

12.Prove checks. 

5.Take inventory. 

14.Care for stock and cost records. 
15.Prove ledger postings. 

16.Make profit and loss_statement. 
17.Draw trial balance. "156 


(134)W. H. Leffingwell, Editor, The Office Appliance 
Manual, p. iv. om —"- 
50)J. H. MacDonald, Office Management, p. 66. 
(136)Ibid., p. 67. ee 


Davis and Stetson, in 19350, stated: 
"The rapid improvement in office machinery and 
appliances has been accelerated in recent years 
by the merger of office appliance manufacturers 
and, in some cases, by 'cross-licensing.' As a 
result of these developments, office machinery 


is now available for performing a seemingly un- 
limited number of office operations. 


"The application of electric drive has speeded up 


many machines and made possible an unusally rapid 
rate of production. Modern machines save not 
only brain work but time. This saving of time is 
tremendous. It is necessitated, of course, by 
the tempo of modern business, which demands 
results of the office that only a few years ago 
would have been branded and held unreasonable 

and impossible." 

From what has been said thus far about machines 
in the office, it will be seen that the use of appliances 
in the office is not at all new. Even the appliances them- 
selves are not new. 

Why, then, should there be such a seemingly 
tremendous interest in office machinery? Some of the 
previous quotations have given us a clue, in mentioning 
the salesmanship of the office appliance salesmen and 
the desire of business concerns to appear up to date. 

Another clue appears in the gradual change in 
the use of terms to indicate the purpose of office machines. 
Originally, practically all machinery was “labor saving." 
The saving of labor was the important feature. Then we 
heard about the saving of time as well as of labor. 


(137)T. L. Davis and G. Stetson, Office Administration, 
PPe 261,262. is 


One large concern, the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, is conducting a vigorous campaign based on the 
savings in time possible through the use of its machines. 
The cover of a pamphlet used in the campaign bears the 
title, “Ways to Save Time in an Office." 

One point should, however, be made clear. Whose 
time is being saved? The answer to this question is perhaps 
the real answer to the question of whether office equipment 
is worth its cost. Let us see. 


There are two groups of people whose time may 


be saved by the use of office machines. One group we 
logically think of--the office employees. The argument 


here is simply the labor-saving argument with a different 


slant: "Use our machines and you will need fewer employees i} 
and less overtime of your present employees," that is, less 


labor. i 


But there is another group which is concerned | 
more with a different saving of time; and in my opinion 
it is this group which is responsible for much of the 
increase in the use of office appliances, especially of 
the statistical type. I refer to the executive group. 


Business Management today depends upon information as 


never before. And the quicker the desired information 
is made available, the more intelligently can management 
act upon it, before conditions change. 158 This fact was | 


brought out earlier in our discussion of control, and need 


not be repeated here. 199 


(138)J. H. MacDonald, Office Management(1937), pp. 118ff. 
(1359)Supra., p. 17. | 


Although the use of office machinery is not 
new, there are certain trends of which we should perhaps 
take cognizance. Reference has just been made to the 
application of electric drive in speeding up office 
machine operation. As Harry Hopf says, "Until recent 
years, the use of many mechanical labor-saving devices 
was still dependent upon the intervention of human beings, 
who operated keyboards, pulled sundry levers, or actuated 


copying devices. "149 


"There have been remarkable changes in the direction 


of better appearance, quieter operation, increased accuracy, 


speedier operation, lowered prices, or lowered operating 
poata.?- 

At Kaufmann's Department Store, in Pittsburgh, 
the following operation is reported: 


“When a sale is made, the sales person puts into 

a machine a card detached from the product sold, 

a sales person's card, and either a cashier's card 
or a charge customer's token. Automatically the 
sales are reported to a central office where a 
tabulating machine runs off the various types of 
analyses needed. "142 ; 


This central record work is a combination of the principles 
of the dial telephone, punch card accounting, and other 
devices. 

At Strawbridge and Clothier's, in Philadelphia, 
there is an interesting application of photography to the 
handling of accounts receivable. Instead of carrying a 

(140)H. A. Hopf, "The Management and Control of Branch 
Office Operations,” in A.M.A.Off.Mgt.Ser.No.76, 1956, p. 21. 
(141)N. C. Firth, "Unique or Unusual Applications of 


Office Machines,” A.M.A.Off.Mgt.Ser.No.69, 1935, p. 18. 
(142)Ibid., p. 20. 


continuous ledger, entries are made on a single form 

of the customer's statement. At the end of the month 
the statement is photographed and then mailed to the 
customer. ‘Two reels of each set of statements are made, 
in case of fire or misplacement. The only record the 
firm has of a customer's account is the negative. Some 
adjustment in routines has been necessary, some peak load 
periods have developed, and there have been occasional 
delays in finding desired items. Apparently, however, 
the experience of this firm is satisfactory, since they 
are contemplating the application of the method to other 


records. ~*° 


Another use of photography in the office is to 
reproduce documents and files, greatly reduced in size. 
"Tt is possible to microcopy and house facsimiles 
of original documents with a saving of 85 to 95 
per cent of the storage space necessary for the 
originals. The cost of the installation is much 


less than the cost of the original storage space. 
In a large organization, where _space is at a pre- 


mium, this is a worthwhile saving. N1a4 


An interesting feature of certain complicated 
recording machines is the timing of carriage movement to 
synchronize with the operator's need for reaching for 
new sheets to replace those in the machine. Since the 
machine can run only so fast, anyway, the aim has been 


to have the operator do the preparatory work while the 


(143)L. G. Andrews, " The Use of Photography in Depart- 
ment Store Accounting, " NOMA Forum, January, 1933, pp. Rs 
(144)J. Crawford, Wipends In Office iMechanization, 


A.M. A. Off. lMet.Ser. No. (as De O26 


machine is performing the recording operation, instead 
of waiting until the machine has finished its part. This 
makes it possible to utilize what would otherwise be wasted 
time, and,of course, to turn out more work in less time. 
The effect of competition between manufacturers 
of adding machines has produced some amusing results. On 
the original adding machines, with full-bank keyboards, 
figures were put into the machine by pressing one key at 
a time. When competitors developed the ten-key machine, 
operated by the touch method, the speed of operation was 
increased. Now come the full-bank keyboard machine manu- 
facturers with a full-bank keyboard machine on which the 
entire number to be added is depressed at once time, with 
the little finger of the right hand depressing the actuating 
mechanism at the same time, making one motion out of the 
entire operation. This places the touch keyboard in the 
rear again. And so it goes. 
As a guide to the selection of office machines, 
the following quotations from two authorities may be helpful: 
"First, decide upon the functions necessary to perform 
the task in hand, and look for the mechanical device 
that will perform this work more quickly and more 
cheaply than human beings or than any other device. 
"Second, a machine capacity is capable of measurement, 
and it is poor business to invest several hundred 
dollars in a mechanical device on hearsay or on a 
chance. Careful and fair tests of several machines 
should be made upon work as nearly as possible identi- 


cal with that in hand and the results should be tabula- 
ted in comparative form. 


"The machine or method which will perform the work 
more quickly, more accurately, and more cheaply 

than any of the others should be selected, regardless 
of what experts think. There are cases on record 

of the purchase of the three or four hundred dollar 
calculating machine when a simple slide rule at an 
insignifcant cost would haye served the purpose 

just as well, or better,"140 


Mr. Leffingwell says: 


"As a generalization, machinery should be used wherever 
and whenever it will save labor. This, however, does 
not merely mean that a machine should do the work faster 
than it can be done by hand, for most machines will do 
this, but that it should actually save labor in the 
sense that such saving is manifest on a consideration 
of the pay-roll. It is obviously easy to save time 

and still waste it afterwards, and there is no profit 
saving an hour of time through a machine operation 

and then permitting the clerk to waste an hour by 
Strpaechane 1. over boe remainder of her work, for in 
such case nothing is saved. 


"When a machine is purchased to save labor, the total 
pay-roll saving should be sufficient to pay for the 
machine in one year, even if the life of the machine 
is longer than that period, for either the operation 
or the machine itself may change or be superseded in 
that length of time. 
"Machinery should be used wherever it is of importance 
to save time, and the value of some types of machines 


lies in that feature alone. Where this is the case, 
it is necessary to place a valuation upon the time. 


"Again, machinery may be of special value in promoting 
accuracy and on some types of office operations, accuracy 
is the feature specially desired. The machine gives a 
mechanical accuracy and saves much future labor time, 

and possible annoyance through error. 


"‘Pinally some operations are in their nature so monoto- 
nous as to constitute drudgery of a most distasteful 
kind to the clerk, and in these cases machinery has its 
special value in eliminating distasteful work, for it is 
well to remember that such work is rarely satisfactory 
either in quantity or quality."146 


(145)J. W. Schulze, Office Administration, pp. 108-109. 


(146)W. H. Leffingwell, Office Management, pp. 454-435. 


The following classification of the more commonly 
used office machines and appliances is taken from Davis and 
Stetson; 1*? 

"Tn general, office machines and appliances serve the 
following purposes: 


a)Writing or printing 
)Duplicating of copying 
)Recording 

)Communication 

)Computing or calculating 
)Opening, cutting, or slitting 
>)Classifying or sorting 
)Distributing 

i)Folding 

ease 

c)Wrapping and tying 

)Stapling, fastening, and sealing 
Stamping. 

) Sharpening 

)Canceling 


Under each of these general headings are listed the machines 
representative of those used for the purpose: 


(a)Writing or printing 
(1)Typewriters 

2)Billing machines 

3)Addressing machines 

4.)Check writers 

5)Signature machines 

6) Multigraphs 

7)Numbering machines 

8)Labeling machines 

icating or copying 

1) Typewriter with carbons 

2)Hektographs 

3)Stencil duplicators 

4)Type-and-ribbon duplicators 

5)Automatic typewriters 

6)Photostats 

7)Multilith 

8)Direct chemical 


( 
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(147)T. L. Davis and G. Stetson, Office Administration, 
pp. 262-265. ee re 


(c)Recording 
(1)Tfypewriters 
(2)Billing machines 
(3)Bookkeeping machines 
4)Card-punching devices 
5)Gash and office registers 
6)Dictating machines 
7)Time recorders 
8)Telautographs 
9)Check-endorsing machines 
(10)Perforating machines 
(11)Production recorders 
(12)Registers 
(d)Communicating 
1)Telephones--manual or automatic 
2)Telegraph 
)Telephone typewriters 
)Telautographs 
)Dictographs 
ting or calculating 
Adding, or adding and listing 
Calculators 
Slide Rules 
Bookkeeping and billing machines 
Computing scales 
ning, cutting, or slitting 
(1)Envelope openers 
(2)Paper cutters 
(g)Classifying or sorting 
(1)Sorting machines 
(2)Tabulating machines 
(3)Filing sorters 
(h) Distributing 
(1)Mechanical carriers 
(2)Conveyor systems 
(3)Pneumatic tubes 
(i)Folding 
(1)Folding machines 
(j)Inclosing 
(1)Gathering-and- inclosing machines 
(k)Wrapping and tying 
(1)Wrapping machines 
(2)Tying machines 
(1)Stapling, fastening, and sealing 
(1)Stapling machines 
(2)Tape-sealing machines 
(3)Wire- sealing machines 
(4)Envelope sealers 
(5)S 
(6) 
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tamping-and-sealing machines 
Parcel sealers 


(m)Stamping 
(1)Stamp affixers 
(2)Stamping-and-sealing machines 
(3)Indicia imprinting 1achines 
(4)Indicia impri inting and affixing machines 


(n)Sharpening 
(1)Pencil sharpeners 
(o)Canceling 
(1)Canceling machines 
(2)Perforators 
(3)Shredding machines' 
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NOTE 


on the extent to which sources have been utilized in 
the preparation of the Thesis. in all cases, direct 
quotations from or references to sources have been 
credited in the footnotes. 


The writings of W. H. Leffingwell have been referred 
to as follows: 


Leffingwell: Office Management 


Thesis page Source page 
a a 
4.8 119 
84 4.4. 
95 1209 
oe 256 
102 . »°525-519 
120 64-60 
122 728-729 


Leffingwell: The Office Manager's Daily Dozen 


NH H 


several references have been made to Davis, T. L. and 
Stetson, G., Office Administration, as follows: 


alla oa hy 
94 115-116 
95 32 } 
2h) 108 
101 276 
103 70 
Publications of the National Office Management Association 


have been drawn upon thus: 


NOMA Forum (or Quarterly Bulletin) 


109 12 December, 1930 
42 5 December, 1938 


NOMA Proceedings 


37 19-23 1923 
2 32 1924 
21 17 1926 
100 31-40 1926 
59 46ff. 1929 
101 113 1932 


Five references were made to works by E. J. Benge: 


Cutting Clerical Costs 


104 45-51; 157-179 
105 68 
106 80-81; 84-89 
107 61-82 

Office Economies 
105 112 


From pages 25 to 28 of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company's publication, Centralization or Decentralization 

of Management, considerable material was quoted on pages 

110-112 of ,the thesis. 

Other than single references were also made as follows: 
Galloway, L. Office Management 


g 5 
99 205-219 


MacDonald, J. H. Office Management 


10 ZO 
104 268-269 
Robb, Russell. Lectures on Organization 


g a7 
gt 45-46 


Robinson, W. Fundamentals of Business Organization 


69 182 
84 147 
Taylor, F. W. Shop Management 


— 


113 99 
116 100; 109 


White, P. Business Management 


‘i 8 
87 106-107 


Society for the Advancement of Management Journal 


45 168 November, 19358 
67 L677, L70 November, 1938 
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References to the writings of |! 


114 10 
115 14-15 
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